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WILBUR A. YAUCH 


How Good Are Our Schools? 


Our basic commitments concerning education and the advances 


which we have made in meeting these are examined here. 


AT THIS time of serious re- 
examination of our schools by both pro- 
fessional educators the general 
public anyone who could produce or 


and 


even suggest a simple device for find- 
ing the answer to the question posed 
in the title would almost certainly be 
awarded an Oscar. While 
[ have no great optimism for winning 
such an award, I should like to attempt 
to offer some suggestions of ways by 


educational 


which we might approach an answer. 
Such an answer would be equally 
acceptable and reassuring to the public 
which supports and controls our schools 
and to those of us charged with the im- 
portant responsibility of — translating 
public policy into educational programs. 

In the first place, it might be well to 
remind ourselves that matters of value 
and subjective evaluation do not lend 
themselves to statistical proof. For in- 
stance, it is a relatively easy matter to 
demonstrate statisically that a _ larger 
number of children and youth are at- 
tending schools and are staying in 
attendance for a longer period of time. 
But this proves nothing if their educa- 
tional program is no better or is even 
poorer than the one available to learn- 
ers 50 years ago. We could readily prove 
that teachers in preparation stay longer 
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in college and take more academic sub- 
jects, but little is gained if the quality ot 
the program is no better. Many studies 
have been undertaken to show that chil- 
dren read better, can handle number 
concepts more efficiently, and know 
more historical and geographic facts, 
but the fundamental question of what 
good this does for the learner remains 
unanswered. 

In the second place, we should be well 
aware of the fact that any generalization 
about American education is hazardous 
and misleading. Anyone who knows the 
composition of our schools is extremely 
conscious of the great variations in prac- 
tice. To use a central point as norma- 
tive is to ignore with great injustice the 
wide spread of performance from the 
mean in both directions. 

If we ever hope to come up with some 
definitive answers to the question of our 
schools’ adequacy, we will need to take 
quite a different tack on the problem. 


Our Commitments 
It is here suggested that the nature of 
our problem is basically philosophical 
rather than factual. We need first to 
look carefully at the basic commitments 
of the American people concerning 
their schools and to inquire into the 
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nature of their aspirations and expecta- 
tions. To do this adequately in the space 
allotted this paper would be an overly 
ambitious project; the best I can hope 
to do is to point up briefly three com- 
mitments which seem to run consistently 
through the history of American educa- 
tion. 

It is quite clear that the people of this 
country look to their schools to provide 
children and youth with an educational 
program that is them. The 
public may be unclear about what con- 
stitutes goodness, and worse yet, indi- 
viduals will differ greatly about what 
they think is good, but there should be 
no confusion concerning the fact that 
they hold the highest aspirations for 
This deep hope for 


good for 


their offspring. 
their children’s welfare may not offer us 
any reassurance or guidance know- 
ing how to translate such urgings into 
practical programs, but it does suggest 
one of our most important and imme- 
diate responsibilities—to help the pub- 
lic to clarify its thinking and to come to 
some common agreements about what 
constitutes goodness. 

Second, the public is pretty clear 
about its desire to have the schools serve 
as the means for a proper induction of 
the young into an organized society, 
and to help children learn to live more 
effectively in it. In most parents’ minds 
this usu: ally means that they would want 
the school to do those things which the 
thinks important. 
creates a bewildering kaleido- 
scope of conflicting Fortu- 
nately, a common thread of agreement 
may be identified. Generally speaking, 
most parents want their children to have 
the skills necessary for further intellec- 
tual development, they want them to have 
a common body of important knowledge, 
they want them to develop some of the 


individual parent 
which 
purposes. 
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more important social skills necessary 
for getting along well with other people, 
and they hope that each learner will 
develop all of these to his maximum 
capacity. 

Third, it is quite clear that parents 
want their schools to offer a wide variety 
of community services, some of which 
border on the custodial. This is probably 
their way of saying that they want the 
schools to be instruments of social policy, 
however imperfectly they may under- 
stand it. They may only dimly perceive 
that the American way of life requires 
a systematic instructional program dedi- 
cated to its preservation and enhance- 
ment, but anyone has worked 
closely with parent groups cannot help 
but be impressed by their almost uni- 


who 


versal insistence on it. 

How does all this help us to arrive 
at an answer to the question about the 
adequacy of our schools? Since we can- 
not de _pend upon statistical analysis or 
gross generalizations about practice, we 
are reduced to the necessity of making 
some positive hypotheses which logically 
point to the future. If we can assert that 
if certain conditions prevail they will 
logically lead to future improvement or 
betterment, we can state the case for 
public education in hopeful and _rele- 
vant terms. These conditions can be 
enumerated in great detail, but for the 
purposes of this article only the main 
categories can be mentioned. 

The main hypothesis on which the 
assertion of progress is predicated is 
that, if a body of knowledge about 
human growth and development and 
and_ is 


e .ducation: il psy chology exists 


systematically used in guiding the work 
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of the classroom teacher, improvement 
in learning will be forthcoming. A cor- 
relative hypothesis is that if the con- 
ditions and environment for learning, 
and the facilities with which teachers 
have to work are properly provided, 
learning will be improved. A further 
hypothesis states that if the preparation 
and in-service education of teachers are 
based on all of the above, and in addi- 
tion the teacher is a truly educated per- 
son, all of the conditions necessary for 
improvement have been provided. 
Therefore, in the 
question about the goodness of our 
schools, we need to point with pride to 
the advances made in the availability 
of the knowledge about human beings 
and learning, the state of affairs with 
regard to material resources, and the 


order to answer 


directions in which the leading pro- 
grams of preparation for teaching and 
for educational leadership in the field 
are pointing. 

This is an ambitious task, one which 
any individual ought to approach with 
modesty and a full awareness of his own 
limitations. Since I could not feel per- 
sonally adequate for the task, I have 
drawn on the resources of many of my 
professional friends in a wide variety of 
educational positions ranging from class- 
room teachers, school principals, super- 
intendents, officers in national education 
associations, college professors, to deans 
and presidents of teacher preparing in- 
stitutions. The list below is my own 
collation but it is constructed from the 
many suggestions offered by them. 


Significant Advances in Education 


1. Advances in our knowledge about 
children and youth. The literature on 
human growth and development is of 
very recent origin. Beginning with the 
experimental studies of ]. B. Watson and 
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the early research of the behaviorists, 
the field has expanded to the point where 
it is becoming well-nigh impossible for 
one to keep abreast of the evidence. The 
work of Thorndike has been enriched by 
subsequent educational psychologists to 
a degree which makes a study of this 
field a lifetime project. There is no 
question in the mind of the serious 
student of education but that there is an 
oversupply of rich resources on which 
to draw for implications for classroom 
practice. This great fund of knowledge 
has prompted many suggestions for 
classroom practice, such as providing 
for individual differences in learning, 
emphasizing the importance of interest 
and motivation, developing studies of 
the basic needs of children, organizing 
guidance and counseling programs in 
the schools, and introducing a_ great 
variety of measuring devices calculated 
to provide us with more objective evi- 
dence about the growth and develop- 
ment of learners. While it probably can- 
not be claimed that the majority of this 
knowledge and information has been 
effectively used in the classroom, it re- 
mains as a rich resource on which to 
draw as we strive more vigorously to 
put it to work. Surely, it can be claimed 
that this material represents a real ad- 
vance in the field of education. 

2. Advances in provision of better 
learning facilities. While beautiful school 
buildings guarantee nothing in terms of 
a better educational program, it cannot 
be denied that proper facilities in the 
hands of an expert teacher will surely 
improve the quality of the product. No 
one can successfully deny that giant 
strides have been made in giving teach- 
ers the kind of physical environment 
and the materials which they can use 
with profit in the school program. Bet- 
ter, more functional school buildings 
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with provision for a great variety of 
auxiliary and non-classroom services are 
Within these 
buildings teachers have been provided 


in abundant evidence. 
with many new and helpful instructional 
facilities. These include more attractive 
and better organized textbooks, audio- 
visual materials; special facilities for art, 
music, physical education; special pro- 
vision for the mentally and physically 
handicapped; and special services for 
health and welfare. 

In addition to the physical plant and 
facilities, organizational changes have 
made it possible for teachers better to 
serve the needs of learners and of the 
community. The junior high school, as 
a unique organization for adolescents, is 
coming back into its own. The compre- 
hensive high school, attempting to serve 
the community in a wide variety of ways, 
is rapidly replacing the college prepara- 
tory academy. With the advent of state 
educational equalization programs, a 
better and fairer financing of our schools 
and 
reorganization of school districts have 


has been achieved. Consolidation 
been attempted for the purpose of pro- 
viding communities with more economi- 
cal and better equipped and adminis- 
tered school systems. The secondary 
school has expanded its offerings upward 
into the thirteenth and fourteenth years 
in order to provide a local community 
junior college for both terminal educa- 
tion and a more economical first two 
years of senior college work. In every 
direction we look we find the schools 
moving forward to better organization 
and provision of the physical facilities 
indispensable to improved educational 
opportunity. 

3. Advances in provision of educa- 
tional leadership. Leadership as used 
here means the techniques by which 
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persons in status positions make it pos- 
sible for teachers to do a maximally 
effective job in the classroom. Our ad- 
vances in the area are on two broad 
fronts: the pre-service preparation cf 
future teachers, and in-service activities. 

Regardless of what might be said to 
the contrary, the development of sub- 
stantial programs in teacher education 
has been remarkable, if one but realizes 
that the teacher education institution as 
it is known today is barely 35 years old. 
Prior to this time our preparatory pro- 
gram was borrowed directly from the 
European normal school 
institute dedicated to the teaching of 
specific skills. Today, all over the coun- 
try we find the teachers college grow- 
ing into a four-year collegiate program 
of broad scope and of substantial aca- 
demic content. 


a_ technical 





Paralleling the maturing of the 
teacher education institution one finds 
the increase in certification standards, 
with a strong tendency to dispense with 
the requirement of a specific number 
for certification, 
and an emphasis upon a broad cultural 
background as the indispensable founda- 


tion for teacher education. 


of “education” courses 


“ducation 
beginning to think 
seriously of limiting membership in their 
organizations to those who qualify on the 
basis of professional standards, and all 


associations are 


agencies concerned with the preparation 
of teachers are beginning to talk with 
pride about a “profession of teaching.” 

On the. in-service front, the school 
administrator, particularly the building 
principal, conceives of his responsibility 
as one of educational leadership for the 
classroom teacher. This service concept 
of administration is playing an increas- 
ingly important role. Instead of petty 
tyrants ruling a dynasty, principals are 

(Continued on page 264) 
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Education for All 


GERTRUDE M. LEWIS 


In appraising American education, a look at the history and the 


present status of our schools is relevant. 


THE United States has gained 
worldwide eminence in education for 
the high level of accomplishment in 
to three fundamental  con- 
Major responsibility for 


relation 
cepts: (a) 
education is located in the states, (b) 
education is available to all children 
and youth through or beyond high 
school, and (c) education is cherished 
as an important foundation for liberty. 
In addition, we are well-recognized for 
achievement of the common objectives 
pointed out in a recent report, providing 
educational offerings to meet the con- 
stantly changing needs of our society, 
and attempting to adjust the educational 
program to develop the best potentiali- 
ties of each individual. It is worthy 
of note that accomplishment of this 
high standard of education, although 
complicated by many factors, has been 
envisioned by most of our people as a 
democratic goal and has been achieved 
through processes characteristically dem- 
ocratic. 


Universal, Tax-Supported Education 

The idea of making education univer- 
sally attainable, for poor as well as rich, 
non-college-bound as well as college- 
bound, handicapped and _ability-blest, 
newcomers and _ established residents 
alike, did not spring full blown from the 
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minds and hearts of all our people. To 
the contrary, progress toward this goal 
—and indeed, maintenance of it—repre- 
sents continuous struggle. 

From the Massachusetts colonial laws 
of 1647 to the present, whenever the 
question of expanding or extending edu- 
cational opportunities has been intro- 
duced, consistently there have been 
those who opposed it. Views of dissenters 
could usually be added up in terms of 
costs to taxpayers; fear of competition on 
the part of those operating private 
schools; desire to restrict education to the 
intellectuals; and inconvenience to the 
child, his parents, or his employer. Those 
advocating education have just as per- 
sistently put forth such views as the 
dependence of democratic institutions 
upon an educated and enlightened citi- 
zenry, the need for every citizen to learn 
to exercise and protect his civil liberties, 
the desire for an ever-rising standard of 
living, and the cultural gains for the 
nation. 

With every 
emerged to take up the torch in favor 
of public schools. Due to their per- 
sistence, backed by the will of the 


crisis, leaders have 


people, colonial towns provided gram- 
mar schools and levied taxes to support 
them; the Ordinances of 1785 and 1787 
made education a “built-in” privilege in 
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new territorial extensions; public elemen- 
tary education eventually spread to every 
state; and, in order to make sure that 
even the unwilling attended school, 
compulsory attendance laws were insti- 
tuted. 

Under courageous leadership, public 
extended to provide 
secondary education. Private Latin 
schools for the college-bound, majoring 
in Latin and religion, were operated in 
the colonies. During the 18th century 
these were followed by academies which 
offered practical and scientific subjects 
as well as Latin and religion. Later, when 
the academies became restricted again 
to Latin and religion, the public high 
school emerged to fill the gap. 

In Boston, in 1821, the first English 
Classical high school opened for boys 
who were not going to college. That 
schools of this sort fulfilled a need in 
our society is evident in their growth. 
In forty years, 300 such schools were 
established. Late in the century, and 
after several court trials, the right to 
levy taxes to support secondary educa- 
tion established. By 1900, there 
were 6,000 public high schools, en- 
rolling 500,000 students, or 80 percent of 
all youth attending high schools. Fed- 
eral aid to stimulate vocational educa- 
tion, enacted in 1917 and following, gave 
further impetus to the growth of high 
schools. In 1920, more than 2,000,000 
students were attending public high 
schools; in 1930, almost 4,000,000; in 
1950, almost 6,000,000; in 1953-54, more 
than 6,250,000; and in 1956-57, almost 
8,000,000. 

The ambitions of our people to pro- 
vide tax-supported education were not 
limited to elementary and _ secondary 
education. Jefferson had advocated the 
responsibility of each state to establish 
and maintain schools comprising free 


education 


Was 


Was 
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elementary education for all children, 
and free secondary and university edu- 
cation for the more intelligent. He was 
unable to convince his State of Vir- 
ginia of the need to establish such a 
system of schools. New York and New 
Hampshire took steps in this direction, 
but their gains proved to be temporary. 
Nevertheless, before the Civil War, 26 
states had established universities, and 
the Morrill Act of 1862, which gave free 
land for the establishment of agriculture 
and mechanical colleges, put the state 
universities into position to achieve their 
phenomenal growth. In 1900 there were 
250,000 students attending colleges; in 
1935 there were 1,500,000.! During the 
years, courses have been expanded in 
both public and private colleges and 
universities, and many technical and 
business schools have been opened. In 
1957-58, almost 4,000,000 students were 
enjoying the benefits of education be- 
yond the high school. 


Look Back With Pride 


Quantitative measures of growth, im- 
pressive as they are, in no way tell the 
complete story of education in this 
country. To appreciate what this growth 
meant, one must look at each stage of 
our development to see who attended 
the and the curriculum 
changed in response to the needs of our 


schools how 


people. 


Who Attended Public Schools? 

The story of our schools is intricately 
interwoven with the story of early 
settlement in an undeveloped land, and 
the story of immigration and industriali- 
zation. Early in our history, settlers on 

' Office of Education, Department of Health. 
Education, and Welfare. Statistical Summary 
of Education, 1953-54 (Chapter I). Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1957. 
86 p- 
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the East coast were from England, Hol- 
land, and France; in the South and 
Southwest, from Spain. Within each of 
these settlements, religious groups or- 
ganized schools, usually for their own 
children. During the 19th century the 
picture became steadily more compli- 
cated by immigrations from other parts 
of Europe and from Africa. From 1820 
to 1860, immigrants came from northern 
and western Europe, particularly from 
Germany, Scotland, Ireland, and France. 
These groups were scarcely amalga- 
mated when, from 1860 on, from eastern 
and southern Europe immigrants came 
a million strong each year, bringing cul- 
ture threads into our seaboard and 
eastern states significantly different from 
those already there. Hailing from many 
countries, Slavs, Czechs, Roumanians, 
Poles, Greeks, Italians, Hungarians, and 
others came to America, bearing symbols 
of their own national backgrounds in 
terms of ideas and beliefs, language and 
customs, loyalties and prejudices. In 
their loneliness, each sought his own 
kind. Small nationalities 
grew up in every large city, each island 
perpetuating the ways of the homeland. 
From 1840 to 1870, the population 
doubled; from 1870 to 1900 it doubled 
again. In 1900, out of the 76,000,000 
population, 10,000,000 foreign 
born, “not counting the generations of 
children born to earlier immigrants from 


“islands” of 


were 


many lands.”* 

Into the schools poured the children 
of these immigrants, each reflecting the 
ideas, feelings, and problems of his 


°R. Freeman Butts. A Cultural History of 


Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1947. p. 448. 
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family and neighborhood. The public 
schools were seen to be a powerful in- 
strument to accelerate assimilation of 
these groups. As a result, compulsory 
attendance laws, beginning in Massa- 
chusetts in 1852, spread, until by 1900 
compulsory attendance laws were on 
the statutes in most of our states, al- 
though they varied from state to state as 
to age limits, length of school year, and 
enforcement procedures. 

These laws extended mainly to age 
14; even then many children found it 
necessary to work to augment the fam- 
ily earnings. If the family’s need could 
be established, “working papers” were 
granted the child. Evening classes—eve- 
ning schools in large cities—were estab- 
lished to enable such young people to 
complete their educational requirements 
and to assist immigrant adults to achieve 
citizenship status. Later, these schools 
were expanded greatly to help adults 
continue their education even at college 
level, or to improve their job com- 
petencies. 


Curriculum Responds 
to People’s Needs 


At the beginning of our history, since 
most schools were church supported, the 
basic subjects taught were reading and 
religion, with a smattering of arithmetic 
and writing. As public schools were or- 
ganized, “learning the laws of the land 
was required, as well as . reading 
and religion . . . The aims to develop 
good moral character and literacy out- 
ran all others in the elementary schools 
of the nineteenth century, although the 
practical social and individual aims 
were gathering momentum during the 
century.” * 

Many writers have tried to communi- 
cate something of the turmoil which ac- 


* [bid., p. 299-301, 501. 
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companied (and _ still accompanies! ) 
the rapid industrial growth of this 
country. None, however, knows it better 
than the teachers, clergymen, doctors, 
and other humanitarian workers who 
lived through or close to the period, 
serving in any capacity necessary to 
make life endurable for adults and 
children, fully conscious that they were 
servint humanity and helping to forge 
out a great America. 

During this period the school, elemen- 
tary or secondary, knew no boundaries 
for its duties.‘ A child needed a bath? 
He got it. Another needed medical care 
but had no money? He got it. Another 
needed warm coat—or 
pants? They were found. Children were 
hungry? Teachers and mothers (often 
church groups) combined their efforts, 
over wood or coal or small gas burners, 
to provide the children “at least one 
square meal a day.” Generous portions 
of left-overs often found their way to 


shoes—or a 


homes where mothers were ill, or where 
material goods came hard. When na- 
tionality fights occurred on the _play- 
ground (Italians against Greeks; Ger- 
mans against Czechs; Armenians against 
Turks, and so on), the teacher was the 
mediator. She became the purveyor of 
English to the various language and 
nationality groups in her class, and of 
American culture to parents as well as 
to children. 

The question was rarely asked, “Is 
this the work of the school?” Teachers 
and parents knew it was, for they knew 
that if Andy and Rosie were to learn 
to read and to cultivate the civic virtues 
of their new homeland, their hunger, 
cold, illness, or bitterness and concern 
must first be re- 


about their families 


duced to manageable proportions. 


‘This is still true of schools in many parts 


of the U. S. 
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A Proud Record 

Now, nearly all our children remain 
in school through the 10th year of 
school, many through 12th and 14th, 
and a steadily increasing number com- 
plete college. The American elementary 
and secondary schools are unique in the 
world in that both attempt not only to 
inculeate the value precepts America 
lives by, but also to provide education 
suited to develop the best potentialities 
of each child. The elementary school 
strives, and succeeds immeasurably in 
so doing, to enable each child to go as 
far as his ability will let him advance 
toward civic understanding and mastery 
of academic skills. The comprehensive 
high school, where its membership is 
large enough, offers general education 
for family and civic living; specialized 
education in preparation for college en- 
trance, business, and industry; and many 
single courses designed to meet special 
needs in our society. At the same time 
the schools attempt to maintain an at- 
mosphere which is conducive to the 
well-balanced social and emotional 
growth of the individual. Not only is 
basic education free; it is meant to be 
practical in helping each _ individual 
build a “good life.” Teachers care about 
the content they teach; they also care 
about children. They cannot be satisfied 
to train the mental processes alone. 

Colleges and universities already at- 
tract one out of 74 of our total popula- 
tion, and-the prediction in a recently 
published report of the American Coun- 
cil on Education® is that the enrollment 
in colleges and universities will be 


doubled by 1970. This report shows 


*W. Max Wise. They Come for the Best of 
Reasons—College Students Today. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 1958. 65 p. 
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present day students to be serious- 
minded, wanting the best opportunities 
colleges can provide, whether in cul- 
tural or vocational pursuits. In response, 
many colleges and universities offer both 
the humanities and the practical, and 
increasingly they provide campus life 
which nurtures a studious and thought- 
ful outlook. 


There Still Is Work To Do 

As of now, free education is available 
to most of America’s children. There is 
legislation in every state requiring at- 
tendance for all children up to 15, 16, 
17, or 18; in most states free educational 
opportunity is offered to 21. In October 
1957, 99 percent of 9- to 13-year-olds 
and 89 percent of 14- to 17-year-olds 
were in school.’ Yet we have not entirely 
achieved our goals. For example: 
agricul- 
their 


children of 
with 


1. Numberless 
tural migrants, who 
parents from state to state each year, 
find few if any educational privileges 
available. Although progress in educat- 
ing these children has been made in re- 
cent years, the main problems of financ- 
ing the education of these children, 
making them welcome in local schools, 
and adapting the curriculum and other 
school services to meet their needs re- 
main to challenge lawmakers, employers, 
and educators. 


move 


community leaders, 

2. Strides have been made in educat- 
ing children and youth who are handi- 
capped. However, recently it was esti- 
mated that only one out of five children 
in need of special education receive it.’ 

° Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Progress of Public 
Education in the United States of America, 


1957-1958. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1958. 26 p. 


’ Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Statistical Summary 
of Education, 1953-54. Op. cit. 
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3. Public education has been extended 
to many children below six years of age. 
Yet attendance in kindergarten is ap- 
proximately one-sixth that of first grade.* 

4. In many school systems, due_ to 
overcrowding of facilities, children are 
attend- 
entirely 


receiving a cut-rate education, 
ing only partial days. It is 
within reason that, if this condition is 
long-continued, it will reflect on the 
achievement of our people. 

In most states, particularly in cities, 
“adult education,” established originally 
for “Americanization” of immigrants, has 
long been offered to those who wanted 
to continue their education or to upgrade 
their vocational skills. 

School programs have always adapted 
to meet the changing social needs of our 
society. Our adult world is, in 1958, 
thanks to the easy availability of educa- 
tion in our country, well-educated. 
Among them are countless numbers of 
parents who want the best for their 
and for our country. Among 
are specialists who under- 
behavior and 


children 
them, too, 
stand human growth, 
learning; the relationships between the 
educated mind and society; and the im- 
pact of environmental influences upon 
behavior. There are specialists, too, who 
understand society’s needs today and, 
in part, tomorrow. Fearle ssly and frankly, 
educational leaders should engage all 
adult specialists as well as 
parents, in constant consideration of our 
schools; the goals of the schools, the par- 
ticular role of schools in the local and 
national scene, their financial support, 
their personnel needs. Only so can the 
public become informed of the contri- 
bution our public schools make, and of 
the vigilance that must be exercised to 
make education perpetually available to 
all our children. 


8 Ibid. 


resources, 
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YOOBHA SONGSIRI 
SIGRID GAASKJENN 
MASAKO SHOJI 
FUAT BAYMUR 
KYUNG CHO CHUNG 


Educators from Other Lands 
Look at American Education 


One approach to appraisal of our schools is through the eyes of 


educators from other countries who, as exchange teachers or 


scholars, have visited and become acquainted with American 


schools. 


A Thailand Observer 


HAVING read so much about the 
pragmatism of American education, I 
had expected to find a total absence of 
rote learning and lecturing work. But, 
to my surprise, when I first walked into 
an American classroom, I found these 
techniques in general use. My precon- 
ception was shattered. However, after 
visiting some secondary and elementary 
schools, I realized that, in fact, the sys- 
tem has been in use and has yielded 
favorable results, especially in the grade 
schools. 

As far as my own observations have 
been done, I feel the American classroom 
system in action has led me to take a 
far from pessimistic view which is now 
prevailing over the American education 
circles. What strikes a foreign observer 
above everything else is the broad popu- 
lar basis of education in this country, 
and the practical lessons in democracy 
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which its operation provides. It is re- 
markable how independent the Ameri- 
can student is. In the classroom he is 
expected not to follow blindly what the 
teacher has said, but to show and bring 
to his work independent thinking and 
initiative. Moreover, the widespread use 
of the elective system and the practical 
democracy in student government has 
me favorably. Democratic 
American 


impressed 
attitude is 
achieves. 
In my classes, I have been impressed 
by the lack of a computing competence 
on the part of students. A few students 
have shown their high and quick ability 
in this skill. This occurrence causes 
me to ponder upon what might be a flaw 
in the teaching device used in the class- 
rooms the last two decades. I have also 
been impressed by the minority group 
of students who show interest and 
potentiality in science and letters, even 
though the largest enrollment is in the 
School of Arts and Science. What is sur- 


what education 
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prising to me is that in my country, 
Thailand, science and engineering would 
be the first choice of almost every stu- 
dent. Through my observations of some 
elementary schools in the United States, 
however, science has a great appeal to 
the children. One of my friends, a second 
grade schoolteacher in Missouri wrote 
me: 

My children at school have become very 
interested in space travel. They are the 
same age in 1958 as Columbus was in 1458. 
Perhaps by 1992 they will be discovering 
new things, too. 

Recently, various causes for the United 
States’ deficiency in scientific training 
have been alleged among the Ameri- 
can educationists. This, I think, was due 
largely to the launching of Sputnik soon 
after my arrival here and the current 
preoccupation with the missile race be- 
tween the United States and Russia. But, 
I conclude, as long as the American 
people can preserve their ancestors’ will 
of giving an equal opportunity in edu- 
cation to every citizen, they should be 
proud of themselves, since democracy 
had built up their country. 

—Mrs. Yoosua Soncsiri, a member of 
the staff of the College of Education, 
Thailand, is presently studying at Indi- 
ana University under ICA sponsored 
contract between Indiana University and 
the Government of Thailand. 


A Norwegian Observer 


THROUGH a= Fulbright-Smith- 
Mundt scholarship given me in 1954- 
55 I had the fine opportunity of visiting 
American schools—especially elementary 
and learning to know teachers and 





ones 
school leaders. 

I was at once struck by the great 
stress you put on planning, discussion, 
group work and the teaching of units. 
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And I admire how this has helped your 
pupils in gaining interest and knowledge 
in subjects that naturally belong  to- 
gether, has been assisting in teaching 
them problem-solving, evaluation and 
working together, in giving them great 
cleverness in speaking before an audi- 
ence and a good, friendly behavior, all 
of which are precious factors in this our 
world of technic, science and ever closer 
contact between people. 

The many wonderful, well-equipped 


school buildings, display cases and 
nicely arranged tackboards together 
with your very fine text books also 


greatly help in making your children 
interested and eager to learn. I was sur- 
prised, however, why the pupils often 
did their arithmetic work on loose sheets 
of paper instead of in scribble books. 

The many instructive and well planned 
courses and meetings for the teachers, 
the good teacher-periodicals and maga- 
zines as well as the many strong parent- 
teacher associations are without doubt a 
very great help for everybody in care of 
children. Your numerous kindergartens 
as well as the nurseries are also of great 
value. 

I admire the American 
fine teaching in often over-loaded classes 
and for their low, pleasant voices, 
and it seems strange why the teachers, 
working with the most valuable thing 
that a land possesses, its future genera- 
I suppose this 


teachers for 


tion, often are paid low. 
underpayment is one of the reasons why 
there are so few men teachers in your 
schools. 

Another interesting factor was that 
one teacher very often was teaching the 
same grade year after year, thus gain- 
ing a very great knowledge of that year 
level. She is lacking, however, the rich 
experience of following her pupils 
growth and development up through the 
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different years, as for instance we do 
in Norway by having a class—in some 
subject ts—from the first g grade up through 
our seven-year elementary school. 

When I, in these few lines, have been 
looking back upon my unforgettable stay 
in the U.S.A., it is with great gratitude 
to all the teachers I met, for all the fine 
things I saw and learnt in your friendly, 
beautiful country. 

—Sicrip GAASKJENN, elementary school 
teacher in Grimstad, Norway. 


A Japanese Observer 


AS ONE who has had the privi- 
lege to observe the state of education in 
the United States and to meet the educa- 
tors there for three months in 1951, I 
might venture some frank comments. 

I found the educational set-up, curric- 
ulum, and method there firmly founded 
upon ideals beyond the variance of sex 
race and faith. The younger populace, 
bred upon the spirit and principle of 
humanism will grow to constitute com- 
munities and a country inevitably demo- 
cratic. We shall no longer need to shout 
such words as “World Peace,” 
the nations attain the height of Ameri- 
can educational standard. 

The recent development in the south 
duly misgave us here. But recalling my 
visit to a grade school in Denver, where 
children representing some twenty-seven 
nationalities were in perfect harmony, | 
trust that the American educators will 
solve the problem and make democracy 


when all 


prevail. 

While the teachings of Pestalozzi and 
Froebel yet need much emphasis in 
Japan, I saw in thousands of 
teachers, hardly knowing these names, 
performing exactly what these great 
teachers did and taught. Kindergartens 
and grade schools were spheres of life 


America, 
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and work, of play and learning set to 
each developmental stage, where teach- 
ers teach so little and the children learn 
so much and without forced super- 
vision—clear evidences of the legacy of 
Stanley Hall, John Dewey and _ other 
educators of the nation. 

Recently I translated into Japanese 
Dr. R. Havighurst’s Human Develop- 
ment and Education in which education 
is defined as the timely assistance to 
individuals in solving the developmental 
tasks and I recalled that such educa- 
tional psychology and_ sociology had 
been already incorporated in actuality 

American Education. Whenever and 
wherever these ideas are substantiated, 
education finds itself closer to its ideal. 

Today, education in post-war Japan 
faces severest trials and democratic edu- 
cation is threatened to be plucked short 
We look to American 
education to grow and lead the demo- 
cratic education of the world. 


before its time. 


—Masako Suojt, faculty of education, 
Hiroshima University, Hiroshima, Japan. 


A Turkish Observer 


TO MY MIND some of critics of 
the American Schools appear to have 
overlooked some of the basic principles 
of the 

One of the most important charac- 
the American secondary 
school is its availability to all youth, 
through its flexible curriculum which is 
designed to meet various needs of dif- 
ferent individuals in one type of “com- 
prehensive school.” This is certainly 
economical and practical as well as 
democratic. It makes it possible to ex- 
tend general education to all masses of 


American education. 


teristics of 


people including those who live in 
smaller communities. 
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Thus education of all youth in the 
same kind of institution with a flexible 
curriculum which can meet their dif- 
ferent needs, makes it possible for the 
students to postpone their major de- 
cisions about their further education 
until the ages of 14 and 15. In other 
countries the students 
their education beyond the elementary 
school have to make their decision be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 12, since at 
this level they are classified and placed 
in different schools which give academic 
or vocational education. This two ladder 
system makes transfer from one type of 
school to another very difficult. 


who continue 


The nature of the organization and the 
curriculum in American high schools 
is suitable to provide for the needs of 
high aptitude groups. If the school is 
sufficiently large and adequately staffed, 
introduction of the courses on advanced 
mathematics, sciences, and foreign lan- 
guages is not difficult. A more sufficient 
guidance program in these schools can 
always stimulate and encourage such 
gifted individuals to learn how to work 
up to their capacity. I have seen many 
schools which provide these facilities to 
the talented students. 

In my opinion, the American second- 
ary education is a healthy and effective 
reflection of a democratic way of life, 
although it may need improvements in 
accordance with that concept. 

—Fvuat BaymMur, member of the Na- 
tional Board of Education, Ankara, 
Turkey. 


A Korean Observer 


THE capability of the Soviet 
Union to be the first to place satellites 
into outer space has brought deep con- 
cern to the public of the United States. 
The highly publicized shortage of 
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scientists has almost overshadowed 
another critical scarcity—that of skilled 
linguists in America. The American 


public should now be more keenly aware 
of the fact that the future of the nation 
rests in considerable measure upon com- 
munication between peoples through 
language as well as upon the scientific 
achievement. This is particularly appli- 
cable to the Asiatic languages. 

The broadening global commitments 
of the United States since the Second 
World War necessitated the establish- 
ment of institutions to train the great 
number of linguists in Asian languages, 
but a serious lack of adequate language 
training facilities exists in the academic 
institutions of the United States. The 
text materials, such as Asian languages’ 
books and dictionaries, are inadequate 
for the study of Asiatic languages. Ap- 
parently, there is not a single American 
university equipped to provide a speak- 
ing, reading and writing knowledge of 
the five important Asiatic languages: 
Chinese, Korean, Japanese, Hindi-Urdu, 
and Arabic. The vast majority of Ameri- 
can educational institutions of higher 
learning ignore the Asiatic studies. 

Today, Asia contains as many people 
as the entire world contained half a 
century ago. Approximately half of the 
world’s population is centered in geo- 
graphic Asia, more than half in the 
broader Asia of the non-western world. 
In this nuclear and missile age, Asia has 
become an important and often crucial 
focus in the gravest international prob- 
lems. In a_ rapidly shrinking world, 
wherein Asia could become the axis of 
balance between East and West, the fate 
of the world may well be decided by the 
fate of Asia. 

In spite of the problems facing the 
West in Asia, there is a lack of scholarly 


(Continued on page 263) 
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GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY 


A Comparative Look at English, 


French and Soviet Education 


A survey of French, British, and Soviet schools gives us insight 


into some of our ewn attainments and our own continuing 


problems. 


AMONG THOSE who criticize 
the non-intellectual nature of American 
education there are a great many who 
fail to do the necessary 
intellectual spadework. Their own work 
substantiates the view that a non-com- 


pulsive system of education such as the 


themselves 


Americans enjoy can only work if people 
avail themselves fully of its opportuni- 
ties. A free system prov ides the negative 
liberty of doing nothing as well as the 
positive liberty of working to the ut- 
most. It is an unchallengeable criticism 
of education in the United States to say 
that the American people fail to put into 
it the kind of energy which made them 
world famous in all fields in the last two 
centuries. It is an equally unchallenge- 
able criticism to say that those 
cerned with improvement of education, 


con- 
professionals and laymen alike, have 
failed to equip themselves adequately 
for this important task. 


Based on an article published in Current 
History Vol. 35, No. 205, September 
1958. Permission to reprint was granted 
by both the author and publisher. Their 
courtesy is gratefully acknowledged by 
Educational Leadership. 
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It is time to recognize that the true 
study of education is as rigorous and as 
exacting as the study of any academic 
discipline. It firsthand ac- 
quaintance with the development of 
pedagogical thought from Plato to 
Dewey. It forces one to do ceaseless 
field work of visitation and observation 
of schools at their and at their 
Last but not least, it demands 
from one a perspective of comparative 
knowledge experience. We must 
learn from the achievements and mis- 
takes of other countries. It is in this 
last point, in particular, that the failure 
to learn the languages, to travel, and to 
read extensively has resulted in shallow 
generalizations and glib proposals to 
duplicate the illusory foreign panaceas. 

There has been altogether too much 
distortion of educational data. The 
task of the present article is to reset 


requires 


best 
worst. 


and 


such data side by side in comparative 
The main concern of the 
argument that follows is with the 
strength of the school programs in the 
three countries under discussion. But it 
is hoped to demonstrate that by defini- 
tion the strength of any educational 
after the back- 


perspective. 


system emerges only 
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ground of possible weakness has been 
discussed and exposed. 


Strengths and Weaknesses 


It is also hoped that such discussion 
will illustrate one of the basic laws of 
comparative education. No educational 
system can be viewed out of context. 
The very words, strength and weakness, 
are themselves variables and have to be 
redefined for each culture and each 
school system. What is sauce for the 
goose may not be sauce for the gander. 
Hence, Americans seeking to transplant 
the strengths of foreign educational sys- 
tems must be on guard against an undue 
projection of values. Many of the fea- 
tures which they now call strengths in 
foreign education are considered weak- 
nesses by the very countries concerned. 
In reverse many of the weaknesses 
which are decried here are admiringly 
copied abroad as features that are worth 
teaching. 

It is not merely an accident that on 
visiting a new American school recently, 
[ was proudly shown the chemistry 
laboratory “which we are sure is as good 
as anything the Russians have,” while 
two weeks later in a Moscow ten-year 
school I was equally proudly taken for a 
ride in a driver education car, the pupil 
behind the wheel and the _ instructor 
beside him glowing: “Now you can see 
that we are as advanced as you Ameri- 
cans.” 

One cannot dismiss this incident as 
simply an example of the blind Russian 
desire to dognat’ i peregnat’ (equal and 
overtake) the United States in every- 
thing. Even now, when driver education 
has become the whipping boy of Ameri- 
can education, it would be interesting 
to ask a representative sample of Ameri- 
cans which they would rather have their 
children learn: to spell correctly or to 
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drive carefully? And if the answer is 
both, which more? A response to this 
would furnish an explanation of the 
present practice-oriented tenor of Ameri- 
can education. It is hardly necessary to 
elaborate further the point that strengths 
of education can be viewed only in 
terms of specific needs and values of 
national cultures. 

It would be better thus, at least at 
the start, to talk about similarities and 
differences rather than strengths and 
weaknesses between the United States 
and the three countries concerned. The 
educational systems of England, France 
and the Soviet Union are actually so 
different from one another that it is 
difficult to juxtapose them as a group 
to the United States. But there is one 
characteristic which all three share and 
in which they differ radically from this 
country. In the United States what is 
taught in the schools is in theory deter- 
mined by the population as a whole, and 
in actual practice, by a very large frac- 
tion of the total population. By contrast, 
in England, France, and the Soviet 
Union, what is taught is set down by 
the educated minority of the nation. In 
these three countries, supported by old 
traditional culture, or by new theories 
of what the ideal society should be (both 
of which they have themselves de- 
veloped) the men of intellect (broadly 
defined ) formulate and enforce the con- 
tent of education for all. In France, 
England and the Soviet Union ad- 
vanced education confers not only learn- 
ing but also prestige and power. In the 
field of determining what is to be taught 
at schools that power amounts to a vir- 
tual monopoly. 

In the United States by contrast men 
of intellect only participate in the proc- 
ess of curriculum formation. They ad- 
vise and persuade, and as such receive 
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considerable hearing, which fact they 
often fail to appreciate adequately. But 
they must share the power of actual 
determination of what is to be taught 
with people who often do not care for 
education in the same sense. Men in 
business, in labor or in local govern- 
ment, parents and pressure groups, share 
equal power but are often non-intellec- 
tual or militantly anti-intellectual in 
their attitudes. Most educated groups 
consider this a great weakness of Ameri- 
can education and yearningly look to 
the European practices as a desirable 
solution. 

On the other hand anyone who has 
studied the effects of the overdose of 
intellectual domination in European 
schools is likely to look upon the Ameri- 
can model as the best democratic safe- 
guard against cultural tyranny. 

The estimate of the over-all strength 
of the European systems as against the 
American depends thus on one’s attitude 
towards the monopoly of intellectuals 
In Europe it 
in definite 


in curriculum making. 
results, for better or worse, 
and inflexible programs of education. In 
England, France and the Soviet Union 
the content of the school curriculum 
reflects what intellectual men can do, 
like doing, consider useful as 
preparation for life. 
In these countries the curriculum with 


and 
college and for 
obvious variations and 
almost uniformly academically oriented. 
The subjects taught are absolute criteria 
to which pupils are upgraded. 

By contrast in the United States the 
subje cts are made to yield before the 
character and interest of the people. 
The mixture of practical and academic 
offerings reflects the compromise be- 
tween the intellectual and the 
intellectual groups within each respec- 
Zach party to the com- 


exceptions is 


non- 
tive community. 
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ants. To 


promise forever attempts to improve its 
position and the resulting tensions have 
made a clear cut and stable educational 
policy difficult. But at least they have 
turned education with its virtues and 
faults into a faithful mirror of the nation. 
One approves of American education if 
one believes in people setting the stand- 
ards for themselves. One does not if one 
believes standards to be above the 
people and in need of being interpreted 
for them by the few men of insight. In 
the latter case, it remains to choose the 
men who have insight. To this problem 
each European country professes to have 
found the best, although different, solu- 
tion. 

To say that the educational systems 
of England, France, and the U.S.S.R. 
are determined by an intellectual minor- 
intellectually 
said about 


ity and_ therefore 
oriented is all that can be 
their similarities. Teaching of definite 
and established subjects, largely by the 
lecture method, continues to be the main 
common educational feature of Euro- 
pean education. But neither the social 
composition of the determining groups, 
nor the plans of study they formu- 
late, nor the administrative machinery 
through which they enforce it, bear any 
marked resemblance to each other. A 
comparative review of these supplies 
three useful variants of cultural and 
social circumstances in which intellectu- 
ally directed education has established 
itself. 


are 


‘Culture Générale 

In France the educational administra- 
tion is rigidly centralized and thus vir- 
tually in the hands of career civil serv- 
be sure these civil servants, 
the directors of departments in the 
Ministry of Education, the inspectors, 
the rectors of the Academies, were once 
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professor of comparative education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
teachers or educational administrators 
at lower levels. But they no more iden- 
tify with teachers than the superintend- 
ents of schools in the United States who 
are also recruited from the profession. 
Themselves the most successful prod- 
ucts of the exacting and rigidly selec- 
tive educational system, the French ad- 
ministrators are stubbornly dedicated 
to its maintenance and perpetuation. In 
their hands is a centralized machinery 
of control originated by the genius of 
Napoleon. It provides powers to legis- 
late uniform curriculum. It gives life 
and death control over selection, salaries 
and promotion of teachers. It furnishes 
legal 


outlay 


compelling supervision of the 
financial though — school 
buildings are mostly financed from the 


even 


funds of the local communes. Through 
that machinery professional men, to the 
almost total exclusion of the public, en- 
force a tough school program. 

Even in primary schools French 
youngsters are given subjects designed 
to develop their intellectual capacities. 
Drawing or handicrafts, singing, gym- 
nastics or recreation occupy only one- 
third of the time. In secondary schools, 
upon which program the curriculum of 
the private schools is also based, only 
about one-fifth of the total weekly time 
is dedicated to such subjects. The seven- 
year curriculum provides for a continu- 
ous study of French, one foreign lan- 
guage, history, geography, mathematics 
and physics. The available choices allow 
for optional Latin in the lower two 
grades and allow for substitution of a 
second modern language for Greek in 
the senior grades. Classical, modern, 
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science and economic streaming allows 
for some variety in the number of hours 
in a few subjects. Mathematics and 
sciences occupy on the average one- 
sixth of the time in the curriculum ex- 
cept in the upper three grades of the 
modern and science stream where they 
are studied roughly half the time. In this 
way, strictly circumscribed by the ad- 
ministration, the French schools serve 
the concept of culture générale. 


The Soviet Curriculum 

In the Soviet Union educational ad- 
ministration, with the exception of 
higher education, is not part of the all- 
union government. Nevertheless, party 
supervision has de facto placed it in 
the hands of major political leaders. 
In each republic, whether federal or 
autonomous, a separate Ministry of Edu- 
cation centralized 
school system. At the level of federal 
republics these systems are theoretically 
independent of each other, and are al- 
lowed to display some measure of free 
initiative. The Ministers of Education 
and the heads of county and town dis- 
tricts are selected overwhelmingly, how- 


manages its own 


ever, from among Party members. A 
direct executive supervision of the Party 
over the schools is not seen or mentioned 
openly except for the presence of Pioneer 
or Komsomol organizers, who sometimes 
But the 
Party oriented personnel policy (which 
often drafts non-teachers for top edu- 
cational posts) ensures the virtual iden- 
tity of programs throughout the whole 
Soviet Union. All ministries simply copy 
the precedents established by the Minis- 
try of the Russian Federation, the largest 


also double up as_ teachers. 


union republic, which alone maintains a 
policy-making Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences. 

As a result, although brought about 
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enforcement, the Soviet 
substantially traditional 
Even in special ballet, 
in the schools 


by indirect 

curriculum is 
and unified. 
music and art schools, 
for the handicapped, and in the evening 
schools for and rural youths 
strenuous attempts are made to achieve 
fully the prescribed ten-year school 
program. In the old curriculum that held 
unchallenged sway until 1955, children 
studied Russian language and literature 
and mathematics, first as the 3 R’s and 
then as subjects, for the full ten years. 
They took history for seven years, 
geography and foreign language for six 
years, physics for five years, chemistry 
years, and even one year of 
astronomy. Mathematics and_ sciences 
occupied some 35 per cent of the time 
in the curriculum; subjects like singing, 
drawing and physical training only some 
ten per cent. Completely in the hands of 
political leaders, the Soviet system does 
not need the device of total administra- 
tive centralization to achieve its objec- 
tives. Those objectives, though in differ- 
ent ratios and for reasons different from 
are also governed by the 


urban 


for four 


the French, 
total acceptance of only one concept of 
obshcheobrazovanie (general education). 


The English Program 


In England, even though certain 
powers of the Ministry of Education are 
relentlessly growing, education is almost 
completely decentralized. Decisions 
about curricula are almost all in the hands 
of professional teachers. The Local Edu- 
cation Authorities submit to the Ministry 
of Education development plans for ap- 
proval, observe the rules on teacher 
certification and can 
by the Ministry negotiated 
scale” of teacher salaries. In return they 
receive national funds which help to de- 


tray as much as one-half of their current 


guide themselves 
“Burnham 
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expenditures; they can also use profes- 
sional and publication help from the 
Ministrys Inspectorate. But in matters 
of curriculum, methods and texts not 
only headmasters but teachers also are 
autonomous. England prefers 
its standards on university 


actually 
to rely for 
entrance requirements, the teachers sub- 
ject associations and the compelling cul- 
tural traditions. 

Hence, there is no uniform curricu- 
lum in England but only a uniform level 
of achievement. Even in the dominant 
grammar school, whether public or pri- 
vate, pupils though subjected to a purely 
college preparatory curriculum do find 
scope for specialization especially in 
the sixth form. But in spite of this at- 
mosphere of freedom the curriculum 
does in fact vary very little. In primary 
education there was a period of en- 
thusiastic experimentation, 
but the enactment of the selective exam- 
ination for the grammar school at the age 
of 11+ has tended to return at least the 
junior primary school (as against infant 
school) to the fold of formal training. 
In secondary grammar schools the study 
of English language and literature, Latin 
and one foreign language, geography, 
chemistry and physics has become firmly 
entrenched. The proportions of time 
spent on each of these subjects vary as 
does also the somewhat more generous 
proportion allotted to games, gymnastics, 
singing fine Only religion, 
taught according to the approved sylla- 
is a compulsory subject for all 
schools. To Americans steeped in the 
tradition of freedom the English pattern 
determination is  ob- 
viously familiar. It results in a uniform 
liberal education for gentlemen; _pro- 
posed, achieved by consensus, and main- 
tained (without legislation) by the 
gentlemen themselves. 


progressive 


and arts. 


bus, 


of curriculum 
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The comparative survey of European 
systems affords thus a 
for observing the 


educational 
unique opportunity 
same subject-centered methods of in- 
struction in different administrative con- 
figurations. Americans who favor such a 
school program can draw upon compara- 
tive precedents tailored to their needs. 
As mentioned, their tradition of free 
local administration might cause them 
to lean most towards the British. But 
their passion for organizational  efh- 
ciency might sway them towards the 
French. On the other hand their pride in 
science and in the common man’s edu- 
cation links them most closely to the 
Russians. 

Since one cannot copy from all three, 
it might be a relief to realize that one 
must doubt whether the concentration 
on subjects can be pronounced as an 
unqualified strength even for the systems 
that practice it. Two points militate 
against such a First, the 
curriculum of each country must be set 
against the proportion of youth that is 
schooled. Secondly, as that proportion 
expands the mounting pressures for 
curriculum reform tend to weaken 
everywhere the exclusive traditional re- 
liance on formal methods of instruction. 


conclusion. 


French and English Selectivity 
The French success in teaching strict 
subject matter is based on the fact that 
extremely small proportions of the total 
age group are catered to by secondary 
education. Before the age of thirteen 
only one out of each ten children at- 
tending primary schools is selected to 
attend the lycée or college. Between the 
ages of fourteen and nineteen only four 
youngsters out of each ten continue at 
schools and only two receive general 
secondary education. The education of 

most children ends at fourteen and 
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quality is very much looked down upon 
by secondary schools. 

Furthermore, the maintenance of rigid 
high standards is responsible for the 
very high attrition rate within the latter. 
About 45 per cent of all candidates for 
the first part of the final baccalaureate 
examination fail. Of those who are left 
only 60 per cent succeed in passing the 
second part a year or two later. The 
grand concours for the entrance to uni- 
versities takes further toll. On the whole, 
of some half million children who are 
in school at thirteen years of age, a 
year before the compulsory school age 
ends, cent succeed in 
reaching the 
such selectivity the 
French in teaching academic subjects 
are hardly surprising. They must be at 
any rate set against the tensions, over- 
work, frustration of rejects and above 
all the curious inability of French in- 
tellectuals to break through from the 
theoretical to the practical. Whatever 
the merits of French education, it is an 
unmixed blessing to no one. 


under ten per 
university. In view of 


successes of the 


The English standards, intellectually 
somewhat lower than the French, are a 
result of an ez rly separation of poten- 
tially acade mically able children through 
the famous or infamous grammar school 
entrance examination. Only 
of all the English children 
schools are admitted to or request the 
11+ test. Of these only about one-half 
succeed in gaining admittance to the 
public or private grammar _ schools. 
Less than one-fifth of these reach the 
university. At the age of fourteen, a 
year be fore the compulsory school age 
there are some half million chil- 
Less than five per cent 


some half 
primary 


ends, 
dren at school. | 
of these have a chance of reaching the 
university. Like France, England has 
a highly selective system of education. 
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In such systems the maintenance of set 
standards and formal methods of in- 
struction presents no difficulties. 


Russian Education for All 


Only the Russians cater to a vastly 
larger and steadily expanding proportion 
of the youth of school age. In fact cer- 
tain features of their system and cer- 
tainly the direction it is taking bear a 
striking resemblance to the American 
heritage. At mid-century the Russians 
fairly well substantiate — their 
claim of having achieved seven-year 
education for all. Their ambition to 
secure ten-year education by 1969 will, 
except in major cities, take probably 
another quarter of a century to com- 
plete. In rough figures one out of three 
youths of the appropriate age group 
graduate d from ten-year school last year 
(as against one out of two in the U.S.). 
But only one in ten entered a university 
or college (as against one in three in 
the U. S.). 

To substantiate their stand on uniform 
secondary education for all the Rus- 
sians have long claimed, not altogether 
that all children, given 
school and_= at 


could 


unconvincingly, 
the full attention in 
home, can achieve success in a general 
curriculum, in spite of disparities of 
ability. But it cannot be a coincidence 
that as the range of its education ex- 
panded the formal content of the Soviet 
curriculum began evolving into practical] 
directions. Doubts can also be expressed 
about the apparent success of the Soviet 
system in graduating over eighty per 
cent of pupils now in upper secondary 
schools. Prompting in classrooms, favor- 
able grading by teachers who are 
blamed for their pupils’ 
examinations, and 


failure, exten- 
sive coaching for 
above all frequent inability of Soviet 
students to relate what was learned to 
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outside practice (especially in foreign 
languages ) were a few of the things ob- 
served that cast new light on the prob- 
lem of education for all in academic 
subjects. Even if one agrees that all or 
most should learn academic subjects, the 
implementation of such a_ program 
creates as many new problems as it is 
intended to solve. 

There is thus strong evidence to sug- 
gest that insistence on a stiff formal 
academic program can only maintain it- 
self if coupled with selective recruit- 
ment. As each European country yields 
to pressure to extend its educational 
opportunities, its problems begin to re- 
semble the difficulties American educa- 
tion has had to cope with. Of course, our 
system paid the heavy price of pioneer- 
ing in education for all; other countries 
may, as the United States and Germany 
did when England invented and de- 
veloped the railways, borrow the essence 
without copying the mistakes. Neverthe- 
less, the critical educational literature 
in the countries affected begins to look 
rather like the American literature. On 
the one hand there is widespread com- 
ment about the less able who not only 
cannot fulfill but actually “debase” re- 
quirements. On the other, there are in- 
creasing and stormy pressures to re form 
the curriculum in the direction of more 
practical orientation. 


Pressures for Reform 


In England the 1944 legislation has 
brought the first tripartite legislation 
of “secondary education for all.” The 
residuum of the school population not 
selected for grammar or technical stream 
had been placed in modern schools 
which the curriculum was meant to be 
devised with the practical needs of the 
pupils in mind. A decade of this policy 
has ended with varying success. By and 
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large the failure of the teachers to adapt 
the curriculum to practice, their con- 
tinuous hankering for and upgrading to 
the grammar schools has disenchanted 
many with the concept and has lent 
strength to two alternate proposals. On 
one side strong voices have urged the 
expansion of technical education. A 
system of such education crowned by 
national special skills colleges (such as, 
for instance, the National College of 
Horology) and by the now again urged 
university departments of science might 
challenge the supremacy of the grammar 
school. On the other hand the renewed 
advocacy of comprehensive schools is 
weakening but 
existence. 


aiming at not only 
abolishing — their 
Grammar schools and the education for 
“clerks” which they foster are accused 
of being a danger to England’s economic 
future. The government White Paper, 
in December 1958, commented on the 
11+ examination in tones indicating an 
impending radical transformation of the 


separate 


educational system. 

In France the last decade 
creation, official adoption and submis- 
sion to the National Assembly of the pro- 
gram of reform designed to break the 
supremacy of academic subjects. An 
early effort to start the secondary school 
students in progressively oriented classes 
nouvelles has brought, like the Modern 
School more disappoint- 
ments than successes. But their succes- 
sor, the pilot classes, is now reported 

be spreading. New efforts, centered 
full-scale 


saw the 


experiment, 


on the establishment of a 
technical baccalaureate, were expected 
to offer the general schools some lively 
competition. In addition, homework in 
primary schools has now been abolished. 
Twice the entrance and graduation ex- 
aminations in secondary schools had to 
be readministered after a shocked out- 
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cry at their sev erity. The entrance exam- 
ination is now gone to be replaced by 
pupils credits as the basis of selection. 
University entrance has now been made 
possible without a baccalaureate, after 
suitable private study or correspondence 
courses. The traditional work of French 
general schools is also being challenged 
from within. 

In the U.S.S.R., 
by the swelling tide 
less than three new curriculum pro- 
grams are being experimented with. 
First, already fifty per cent of schools in 
the Russian Federation are on a poly- 
which abolished 


most strongly affected 
of students, no 


technical 
logic, reduced time for Russian, 
mathematics, and 
education, 


program 
history, 
language and intro- 
duced instead driver 
shop practice, practice in industry and 
next vear will introduce home econom- 
fifty experimental schools 


work- 


ics. Secondly, , 
are now on the new eleven-year pro- 
gram which provides in the uppermost 
three grades for three days in 
and three days at work in the factory 

- kolkhoz. The third program which 
sane the possibility of a _ three 


school 


stream upper ten-year school with lan- 
guage, biology, and mathematics special- 
ization, is in a blueprint stage and may 
reach fruition in 1959. In the universi- 
ties, as advertised for the next academic 
year, eighty per cent of places will be 
reserved as priority to candidates with 
experience, military 
from. technicum 
instead of ten-year school. The Party's 
November 1958 plan for eight-year sec 
ondary schools followed by work in in- 
dustry and evening study shows that the 
Soviet Union more is striking] 
reversing itself and is adopting full scale 
features of practical education. 

Thus the walls of one-sided academic 
secondary school training are crumbling 


two vears’ work 


service, or graduation 


once 
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everywhere. In all countries as in the 
United States the danger now is not that 
the intellectual subjects will dominate 
but that they will be engulfed by the 
general holocaust. Whatever merit the 
monopolistic intellectual education may 
have exhibited belongs now to the past. 
The long-established curricula of France, 
England and Russia can hardly be cited 
as evidence of adaptability. 

But if the curriculum in European 
countries is not their strength, what is? 
The answer is not far to seek. The merits 
of French, English and Russian schools 
are to be found in the undivided central 
focus which gives them in each case a 
distinct character. 

Every educational system of Western 
culture shares certain common goals. 
All try to develop mind, body, civic 
pride, and moral uprightness. The pecu- 
liar difference of each system lies not in 
the values which it teaches but in the 
priority which it puts on them. 

The heirs of the French Revolution 
set supreme value on the exercise of in- 
tellect. Clear, cold, analytical thinking, 
deep learning for its own sake, defiance 
of ready made and imposed systems of 
belief—these characteristics of French 
culture speak clearly from thousands of 
schoolbook pages. The emphasis on the 
culture, and brilliance of mind, and 
elegance, on things spiritual, permeate 
every facet of French education. 

The English, on the other hand, con- 
centrate on training character. The ideal 
of a gentleman, serene in moral certitude 
and uprightness, was born with the 
Puritan Revolution and has never lost 
its vitality. Civic responsibility, inner 
coherence and observance of things 
and “not done” characterizes 
English schools. 

Soviet education, again, emphasises 
social cohesion. The October Revolution 


“done” 
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has imbued the Russian people with the 
fear of hostility and a sense of isola- 
tion from the outside world. They 
responded by banding together, so vigor- 
ously as to put in peril the very indi- 
vidual welfare which the Revolution 
purported to defend. One cannot escape 
the overpowering feeling of unity in the 
Soviet schools. 

The American people also had a Revo- 
lution and their own special educational 
goal—individual development. Our 
schools have concentrated on sparking 
in their pupils an urge towards contin- 
uous and boundless creativity. In this 
country it used not to matter what men 
studied so long as they dedicated them- 
selves wholly to the task that absorbed 
them. It was this permissiveness that 
released mental and manual 
energies in men who hardly suspected 
they had them. We would now do well 
to bring our Revolution back into our 
homes. It is through total dedication to 
one supreme ideal that the educational 





‘hidden 


systems reviewed above reveal the soul 
of their nations at their best. 
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How We Work on Developing 


Value Judgments 


A staff evaluates its program continuously by observing the 


process of valuing which the students develop in trying to solve 


the problems of their daily living. 


WHEN we of the teaching stafl 
of University School refer to values— 
and the process of valuing—in our 
statements of purpose and evaluation, 
we are making assumptions which need 
conscious implementation in educational 
practice: 

We believe that refer to the 
esteem which a person feels for an ob- 


values 


ject or for an individual, his attitudes, 
and his behavior. Although values are 
intrinsic, they also exist in relationship 
with other values and the judgment 
of esteem is then a matter of compari- 
son and evaluation. 

We believe that value patterns are con- 
sciously or unconsciously transmitted 
by all phases of all school programs. 

We believe that education can be de- 
signed deliberately toward helping 
each child to make better and more 
consistent value judgments. 

We believe that a happy and contribut- 
ing citizen in a democratic society is 
one who purposefully selects experi- 
ences which will help him reach his 
value-centered goals in personal and 
group living. 
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We believe that a democratic society 


which each individual is 


treated with the utmost respect and 


is one in 


in which opportunity is provided for 
his optimal development. 

We believe that a democratic society is 
one in which faith is placed in the 
intelligence of man to solve his per- 
sonal problems and in which oppor- 
tunity and responsibility are given 
him to participate in the solving of 
problems of common concern. 

\ 


_ 


‘e believe that a democratic society 
the permanent 
methods as the means of achieving 


denies existence of 
its ends. It is as dynamic as life itself 
and demands that value judgments be 
constantly re-examined and modified 
in the light of the rapidly changing 
nature of society. 


In a democratic culture we must learn 
to respect authority but, at the same 
time, to question it in terms of the bases 
on which it rests. Where teachers and 
children live in mutual respect and un- 
derstanding, children are not afraid to 
question and disagree. Teachers are not 
afraid to admit they were wrong. 
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Much is done in the school to en- 
courage the development of question- 
value. The school does not 
depend on one textbook in a subject but 
variety of books and other 
such as pamphlets, 
papers, films, trips, experi- 
ments and resource people. Children 
are encouraged to ask, “Who would 
know?” or “How can we find out?” When 
two authors disagree in their statements, 
students are encouraged to try to find 
out the writers’ backgrounds, the dates 
the books were published, and any other 
data which might help to evaluate the 
writer as an authority. 


ing as a 


uses a wide 
resources news- 


magazines, 


In a fourth grade discussion the children 
the Cossacks. The 
said they were of the 

She group a 
mother, whose parents had lived in the 
Ukraine, doll dressed as a 
Cossack and told the children about these 


were asking about 


teacher horsemen 


Ukraine. told how in one 


brought in a 


people. 


Tom and Jack, two very good readers, 


said, “We differ with you. The Cossacks 
are not from the Ukraine.” The teacher 
said, “Oh, I thought Mrs. Brown should 


know since her parents lived there. But I 
know you two boys are good readers, so 
suppose you go to the library and look up 
’ After time 
the boys returned nahin “We were right. 
The Cossacks lived along the Black Sea.” 
“Did you think to find out 
They said, 
“No.” She suggested that during the noon 
hour they try to locate the Ukraine. When 


the class bovs 


this information for some 


The teacher said, 
where the Ukraine is located?” 


again assembled the two 
said, “You were right. The Ukraine is along 
the Black Sea.’ 


to learn the importance of checking on and 
comparing the statements of authorities. 


In all 


through 


The boys were beginning 


grades from 
the 12th 
on certain common problems in which 


every child finds some persenal involve- 


kindergarten 


grade, classes work 


ment and to which each makes a unique 
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contribution, according to his ability, 
awareness and skills. In this respect the 
school is a microcosm of the democratic 
society. Units of work in the elementary 
school and core units in the high school 
have this quality, as do many other 
classroom projects and school activities. 

Students know that the plans which 
they make cooperatively under the 
guidance of the teacher will be carried 
out and that the success of the enterprise 
depends upon how well each individual 
is able to carry his share of the load. 
Abler students will volunteer for more 
demanding tasks, but students at all 
levels of ability can make some unique 
contribution. 

Don, in school from the kindergarten till 
graduation, tested at the very bottom of the 
dull normal 1 range. He was const intly en- 
couraged to assume roles where industry, 
and dependability counted for 
intelligence. In_ his 


sincerity, 


more than abstract 


senior Don was a self-assured, per- 
sonable individual who volunteered to join 
a student group which had been invited 
to explain the school’s program to a gradu- 
ate class in education. When the question 
motivation in the 
absence of grades, Don explained the com- 
“Mary 
(pointing to the girl next to him) is lots 
than | 
(he held one hand high to indicate her 
level of achievement). 
held the other 
achievement ) 


year, 


was raised concerning 


plex matter in a very simple way. 


smarter am so she is way up here 
I am down here (he 
hand lower to indicate his 
. Now it wouldn’t make sense 
for me to try to catch up with Mary. The 
important thing is that she goes on up here 
hand higher) and that 
here (he 


(he moved “her” 


I go on up moved “his” hand 
up). His ease of speaking and his obvious 


feeling of respect and security in the group 
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almost concealed the fact that he was tell- 
ing the truth about his own capabilities. 

A more complex statement of the 
multiple values in a situation was made 
by a junior girl when she was asked to 
evaluate her participation in the related 
arts program. 

Well, 
I didn’t know it was unusual for a girl to 
That sounds silly 


I've always gone to school here so 


work in wood and metal. 
to me since they are my favorite materials. 
I should think all girls would like to work 
it’s good for you be- 
work with a 
new set of 


with them. Anyway, 


time you new 
material, you have a 
problems to solve. This forces you to really 
think and to look for all the possible rela- 
tionships between all the things you do. 
For example, it is very valuable, I think, 
to work on similar things which are very 
different in scale. When I carved my large 
wooden mask for a wall-hanging, the whole 
problem was different from making a silver 
mask for a pendant like I’m doing now. 
I think that the values in a course like this 
increase as the opportunities to work with 


cause every 


whole 


a variety of materials and processes in- 
crease. Of course, the whole thing is good 
for me because I—well, my whole family 
—have always put so much value on the 
academic stuff in books. I need lots of 
experiences actually selecting and planning 
a project which is all mine and which I can 


work through in my own way. 

Mastery of the basic skills helps an 
individual to find himself and to grow 
in self-assurance. Jimmy, an eight year 
old boy, came to school each morning 
with a scowl on his face. He seldom 
spoke in response to an adult’s greeting 
and usually had a temper tantrum be- 
fore the morning was well under way. 

Although Jimmy was a bright boy, he 
had been slow in learning to read. The 
teacher decided that if Jimmy could have 
more friendly attention and at 
the same time be helped in the reading 
skill, he might become better adjusted. For 


individual 
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at least three mornings each week he and 
another child who had _ similar reading 
difficulties were taken out of their 
who _ had 
him 


group 
) teacher some time 
available to consult with about his 
reading. At first she tried to have fun with 
them, playing reading games and develop- 
ing interest through reading about things 
in which they were interested. The consult- 
ant also expressed an interest in his room 
activities and the dog bed he was construct- 
ing in the shop. At the same time the room 


by another 


teacher was giving him recognition when- 
ever possible for desirable behavior but 
undesirable be- 


also setting limits on his 


havior. Jimmy was soon enjoying children’s 
small paper-backed books which he checked 
out of the library and he was recording 
them on his reading record. 

One afternoon he burst out of the Cub- 
Scout meeting when he saw the consultant 
in the hall, 
able to put two screws in the dog bed that 
afternoon. His 


because he so seldom completed his work 


to announce that he had been 


enthusiasm was significant 
and because his attitude toward teachers 
had been During the 
Jimmy's temper tantrums became less fre- 
he would talk to teachers, 


antagonistic. vear 


quent, his co- 
operation in group games improved and the 
reading test showed a growth from begin- 
ning second grade to beginning fourth. 


We attempt to make our program 
practices demonstrate our respect for 
the individual student. have 
been replaced by a well developed pro- 
gram which makes use of parent-teacher 
continuous self-evaluation, 


Grades 


conferences, 
and teacher-written statements of prog- 
ress for each individual. The traditional 
graduation diploma has also been re- 
placed by a statement which sum- 
marizes the growth made by each person 
during his years with us. As individuals 


differ in their tastes, interests, 
and reading skills, the books which will 
make a contribution to their develop- 


ment also differ. A program of individual! 


maturity, 
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guided reading begins very early in the 
primary grades and continues through- 
out the upper grades and high school. 
The program in all areas makes wide 
provision for individual differences and 
varied levels of achievement. In general, 
children progress with their age group 
but there is always a possibility of ac- 
celeration or retardation if the best in- 
terests of the child demand it. 

It is obvious, however, that if all stu- 
dents are progressing at their own best 
rate the differences in specific skills and 
in subject matter learnings will increase 
rather than decrease from year to year. 
Sometimes early graduation seems a 
promising solution for students who are 
very far advanced and who are college 
bound, but this is a question which 
must be decided for each individual 
case. The student and his parents must 
want it and the faculty must agree. This 
is a situation involving a complex of 
values. 

A boy two years ago chose to graduate 
at the end of his junior year, having had 
the experience of being junior class presi- 
dent and having practically exhausted the 
advanced courses offered in high school. 
He is now making an excellent record at 
Harvard. One member of the present junior 
class, recommended for early graduation 
by the faculty, has refused to consider it. 
Ohio State is now permitting high school 
students, recommended by their principals 
and accepted by a particular department, 
to take 
credit. This boy 
in zoology this year and will have one or 


courses on the campus without 


is taking college courses 


two college courses next. The chances are 
good that the institution he enters will give 
him credit for these courses and that he 
will be able to graduate from college in 
three years. Meanwhile he is enjoying plav- 
ing football, handling student offices, and 
sharing the social life of his age group. 


In an atmosphere where respect for 
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each individual is highly valued and 
nurtured, faith in the method of intelli- 
gence as a way of working together 
necessarily follows. Many opportunities 
are provided for constructive participa- 
tion. Through discussing and formulat- 
ing plans, putting them into action and 
later evaluating the total experience, 
teachers and children share values and 
arrive at a working solution for common 
problems. This method can be effective 
only in an environment where freedom 
for making choices is provided. There 
must be enough time to make choices, 
to live with these choices, whether good 
or bad, and to evaluate them. Choices 
which are proved by experience to be 
wrong, can be very educative in helping 
to understand failure and to avoid re- 
peating our mistakes. 

The second grade was painting a large 
“mural” to be used as a backdrop for a play 
which they were going to present for other 
members of the elementary school. Bobby 
was painting a tree trunk with several other 
children but he had mixed his paint with- 
out checking with the rest of the committee. 
His color did not go with that which the 
others were using and an argument quicklv 
developed. Rather than being forced to ad- 
mit he was wrong, Bobby was given the 
choice of working on another part of the 
painting and he accepted eagerly. Bobby 
was then in a position to correct his former 
mistake without losing face and he quickly 
consulted with his new group before mix- 
ing his color. He was delighted to find that 
the group was willing to accept his choice 
of color when he was willing to ask for 
their guidance. 

In the choosing of units or group 
studies the students are given oppor- 
tunities to participate in making the 
major decision of selecting a worth- 
while study for their group. Teacher and 
children together think through the past 
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Moving Forward 


in Teacher Education 


JOHN |. GOODLAD 


Increasing respect for education leads to closer scrutiny of the 


agreements upon which preparation for teaching is based. 


THE PEOPLES of our world 
want education as never before. The 
drive for education in all countries— 


from the most primitive to the most ad- 
vanced—may well prove more signifi- 
cant than the twentieth-century explo- 
sions in both knowledge and technology. 
This drive for education has led to wide- 
spread examination of the institutions 
and processes through which education 
has been and is being conducted. 

In the United States the focus of at- 
tention immediately following World 
War II was on elementary and second- 
ary education. The spotlight soon spread 
to include teacher education. And the 
beam of light most assuredly is to pene- 
trate all of higher education. 

The swinging spotlight usually illu- 
minates only part of an issue or prob- 
lem. Consequently significant educa- 
tional issues frequently are distorted 
and oversimplified. The solutions posed 
suffer as a result. 

Those of us who have lived for at 
least a decade or two with teacher edu- 
cation know that its problems are not 
simple. Adequate solutions to these 
problems demand not only ideas but 
also the application of untold energy 
over prolonged periods of time. The 
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tasks of human engineering before us 
are, indeed, formidable. 

It is unlikely that more than a very 
few of the current critics of teacher 
education will move with us into these 
demanding tasks. Their central interests 
and their primary satisfactions lie else- 
where. We must accept the inevitable: 
when the tumult and the shouting die 
those who are now committed and who 
will commit themselves to teacher edu- 
cation as a career will be the persons 
to provide the working ideas, the hu- 
man energy and the engineering skills 
necessary to continuous improvement in 
teacher education programs. 

One of the most frustrating aspects 
of the inevitable is that many critics 
who merely pointed a finger will take 
credit for the ideas that are to motivate 
effort. Nonetheless, these critics often 
have performed a service. Had the spot- 
light searched more broadly and deeply, 
it would have revealed long-standing 
professional concern with problems at- 
tracting the critics. But many problems 
were lying dormant; some had been dis- 
posed of inadequately; and others were 
being subjected to unimaginative scru- 
tiny. The critics from without often 
helped the self-critical from within to 
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shake complacency, to lay bare inade- 
quacies and to pose novel, often excit- 
ing, new approaches. Partly as a conse- 
quence, the teacher education plant is 
sprouting new foliage. There were times, 
though, when some of us feared that 
the plant could not survive such fre- 
quent and prolonged tearing at its roots. 

Thanks to the efforts of dedicated pro- 
fessionals—many of whom were person- 
ally subjected to scathing, vitriolic at- 
tacks—teacher education generally re- 
sisted ill-conceived proposals. The no- 
tion that high school teachers need 
know only the subjects they teach did 
not receive widespread acceptance. Sim- 
ilarly, the idea of replacing professional 
studies with on-the-job internships did 
not catch hold. And assorted proposals 
for quick training of college graduates 
often disappeared before they were im- 
plemented. Nonetheless teacher educa- 
tion programs of the future are likely 
to be characterized by greater atten- 
tion to what teachers are to teach, longer 
and more carefully planned internships, 
and more experimentation with a vari- 
ety of patterns for getting the job done. 
In effect, teacher education is proving 
itself to be strong enough, sound enough 
and resilient enough to withstand un- 
just criticism, to retain practices of 
proven worth, and to incorporate valid 
proposals for change. 


Agreements as to Program 
Development 
It is unlikely that educators would 
agree on the specific details of teacher 
education programs for the future. This 
is probably all to the good. But there 
are some broad agreements, such as the 
following, that are likely to guide pro- 
gram development in the years ahead: 
Effective teacher education demands 
the closest cooperation among persons 
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representing different kinds of talents. 
The resources needed are rarely found 
in any one person or, for that matter, 
in a single college department. Team- 
work is required. The. team consists of 
members of the department of educa- 
tion, members of other departments, and 
representatives from campus or cooper- 
ating public schools. The team remains 
the same at both pre-service and in- 
service levels but major responsibility 
shifts from college to school system as 
the beginner moves from student to 
teacher status. 

Within the college, team membership 
is broadening. What the teacher is to 
teach is taught by specialists in the 
fields. But, in the future, these special- 
ists more and more will organize their 
material for the purposes they seek 
to serve. What is good enough for the 
future specialist is not necessarily good 
enough for the teacher. Content, usu- 
ally, is organized for its own preserva- 
tion, not for instruction. It must be re- 
organized for learning and, therefore, 
should be reorganized for teaching. We 
ask of the specialists not that they 
“water down” their subject matter for 
teachers but that they pay continuing 
attention to the modifications necessary 
to effective learning. In so doing, they 
will meet the needs of future teachers 
and, at the same time, no doubt will 
do a better job of educating future spe- 
cialists. 

Increasingly, departments of educa- 
tion are. seeking for more effective 
means of synthesizing the so-called foun- 
dations of education. The future teacher 
must integrate those bodies of lore fun- 
damental to understanding the role of 
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education in societies and to making in- 
telligent professional decisions. Direct 


experience in a laboratory or public 


school is helpful in effecting such a syn- 
thesis. But the professor of education is 
not necessarily the best person to teach 
“method.” He may have been an excel- 
lent teacher of the fifth or tenth grade 
ten years ago but in all probability his 
touch with children or adolescents is 
gone. 

A third team member is needed. The 
person best equipped to teach method 
is the first-rate. practising teacher. Early 
in the preparation program, the pro- 
spective teacher should be assigned as 
an aide to a superior teacher in a cam- 
pus or nearby cooperating school. Each 
of several such assignments should be 
of several weeks’ duration. First partici- 
pation should be to gain the experi- 
mental background necessary to under- 
standing the school as an_ institution. 
Later participation should be to develop 
the concepts, skills and attitudes basic 
to effective teaching. It is essential that 
the future teacher have some specific 
responsibility from the beginning, ulti- 
mately assuming full-time conduct of a 
class. 

It takes time to produce people who 
are well educated, professionally com- 
petent and dedicated to teaching as both 
a way of life and a means of improved 
living. We must identify future teachers 
early and provide them with the guid- 
ance necessary to intelligent decision 
making. The future teacher should be 
ready to declare his intentions by the 
end of the sophomore year and such a 
declaration should not separate him 
from the main channels of the liberal 
arts curriculum. The student may decide 
to by-pass the college’s program for 
teachers but he should be fully pre- 
pared to accept the consequences. Some 
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of our curtailed programs for liberal 
arts graduates seem to rest on the as- 
sumption that to delay the decision to 
become a teacher is to acquire automat- 
ically the concepts, skills and attitudes 
necessary to teaching. 

Certain traits—both appropriate and 
inappropriate to teaching—develop over 
the years from infancy to adulthood and 
are not modified significantly through 
teacher education programs. Conse- 
quently, much energy has been and will 
be devoted to the isolation of those 
traits that are modifiable through edu- 
cation from those that are not. We can 
anticipate, then, both greater rigor in 
guidance processes and greater clarity 
in stating the goals and learning activi- 
ties of teacher education curricula. 
Teacher preparing institutions are likely 
to exercise increased care in determining 
who will and will not enter the pro- 
gram. Furthermore, those admitted may 
be expected to take varying periods of 
time for completing the program on the 
assumption that they will vary in their 
readiness to progress in it. 

Increasingly, pre-service teacher edu- 
cation programs are being recognized as 
only beginning preparation to teach. The 
newly graduated teacher is not yet a 
teacher and he, more than anyone else, 
knows it. He is still in need of guid- 
ance, assistance and supervision. Here 
is where the preparing institution and 
the profession must join hands. Too of- 
ten, the profession blames the college 
for inadequate preparation and the col- 
lege blames the receiving school system 
for inadequate orientation of the neo- 
phyte. Neither is wholly to blame for 
the situation that frequently prevails; 
both are at fault, however. 

It simply is too easy for the institu- 
tion to say, “Well, this young man has 
rough edges but theyll soon wear 
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smooth with seasoning.” Perhaps, but 
often they don’t. Institutional recom- 
mendation should mean more than that 
the student has passed through the pro- 
gram. It should mean that he possesses 
in high degree those competencies the 
program sought to develop. The recom- 
mendations for certification should be 
withheld until the institution satisfies it- 
self in this regard. Similarly, it is too 
easy for the school system to assume 
that it has no responsibility for teacher 
training. And so, it fails to provide the 
setting in which even the best beginners 
can succeed. 

Final responsibility for admission to 
teaching rests with the profession itself. 
The teacher preparing institution is re- 
sponsible for determining whether or 
not the neophyte possesses adequate un- 
derstanding of what he is to teach and 
an adequate synthesis of the art and sci- 
ence of teaching. Awarding the bach- 
elor’s degree should indicate only that 
the prognosis is good—that the institu- 
tion is reasonably sure that a successful 
teaching career is to follow. Then, major 
responsibility — for should 
shift to the profession itself. 

The young graduate should enter 


supervision 


teaching in a kind of resident status, 
half-way between student intern and 
full-fledged professional standing. His 
residency should be under the guidance 
of a professional career teacher possess- 
ing unusual skills in assisting others. 
During a period of not more than three 
years, the beginner would have an op- 
portunity to try several kinds of teach- 
ing positions, searching always for the 
one most likely to be personally. satis- 
fying and rewarding. Meanwhile, stud- 
ies under the guidance of the preparing 
institution would continue. 

It is conceivable that some 
teachers would be guided out during 
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the residency period. Some having to 
leave for personal reasons would be 
given the opportunity to re-enter in later 
years. Three significant decisions would 
mark completion of the three-year pe- 
riod. First, the young teacher would 
know with considerable certainty 
whether or not teaching offered him a 
lifetime challenge. Second, the institu- 
tion would be able to determine the ade- 
quacy of the young person's intellectual 
synthesis and, if satisfied, would award 
the master of arts in teaching degree. 
Third, the profession would be able to 
determine the adequacy of teaching 
skills and attitudes and, if satisfied, 
would admit the teacher as a full-fledged 
professional “with all the rights, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities thereto apper- 
taining.” 

Teaching increasingly is becoming a 
profession. Nobody becomes a_profes- 
sional by calling himself one or by join- 
ing a_ professional organization. The 
fundamental criterion of a true profes- 
sion is that it rests upon a body of facts, 
principles and theories that can be 
learned only through a prolonged period 
of preparation. A professional is one 
who makes his decisions on the _ basis 
of a body of professional lore. There 
are still those among us who express 
contempt for theory, who consider it 
fashionable to profess ignorance. “I’m 
a practical schoolman,” some say as if 
to suggest a wisdom that is acquired 
through osmosis. 

There is an intimate relationship be- 
tween the practical and the theoretical. 
All decision making demands recourse 
to theory. Decision making in educa- 
tion is so complex that we frequently 
fall far short of our aspirations even 
with best possible recourse to theory. 
What hope is there, then, when the de- 

(Continued on page 242) 
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Significant Learning: 





CARL R. ROGERS 


In Therapy and in Education 


This paper describes the kind of education we would have if we 


drew our educational principles from the field of psychotherapy. 


It also, in a general way, describes the approach which its author 


has found useful in teaching. 


PRESENTED HERE is a thesis, 
a point of view, regarding the implica- 
tions which psychotherapy has for edu- 
cation. It is a stand which I take ten- 
tatively, and with some hesitation. I 
have many unanswered questions about 
this thesis. But it has, I think, some clar- 
ity in it, and hence it may provide a 
starting point from which clear differ- 
ences can emerge. 


Significant Learning in 
Psychotherapy 

Let me begin by saying that my long 
experience as a therapist convinces me 
that significant learning is facilitated in 
psychotherapy, and occurs in that rela- 
tionship. By significant learning I mean 
learning which is more than an accumu- 
lation of facts. It is learning which 
makes a difference—in the individual’s 
the action he 
chooses in the future, in his attitudes 
and in his personality. It is a pervasive 


behavior, in course of 


learning which is not just an accretion 
but 
trates with every portion of his exist- 


of knowledge, which interpene- 
ence. 

Now it is not only my subjective feel- 
ing that such learning takes place. This 
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feeling is substantiated by research. In 
client-centered therapy, the orientation 
with which I am most familiar, and in 
which the most research has been done, 
we know that exposure to such therapy 
produces learnings, or changes, of these 
sorts: 

The person comes to see himself differ- 
ently. 

He accepts himself and his feelings more 
fully. 

He become more self-confident and self- 
directing. 

He becomes more the person he would 
like to be. 

He becomes more flexible, less rigid, in 
his perceptions. 

He adopts more realistic goals for him- 
self. 

He behaves in a more mature fashion. 

He changes his maladjustive behaviors, 
even such a long-established one as chronic 
alcoholism. 

He becomes more acceptant of others. 

He becomes more open to the evidence, 
both to what is going on outside of him- 
self, and to what is going on inside of 
himself. 

He changes in his basic personality 
characteristics, in constructive ways.’ 

‘For evidence supporting these statements 
(8). 


see references (6) and 
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I think perhaps this is sufficient to 
indicate that these are learnings which 
are significant, which do make a differ- 
ence. 


Significant Learning in Education 

I believe I am accurate in saying that 
educators too are interested in 
ings which make a difference. Simple 
knowledge of facts has its value. To 
know who won the battle of Poltava, or 
when the umpteenth opus of Mozart was 
first performed, may win $64,000. or 
some other sum for the possessor of this 
information, but I believe educators in 
general are a little embarrassed by the 


learn- 


assumption that the acquisition of such 
knowledge constitutes education. Speak- 
ing of this reminds me of a forceful 
statement made by a professor of agron- 
omy in my freshman year in college. 
Whatever knowledge I gained in_ his 
course has departed completely, but I 
remember how, with World War I as his 
background, he was comparing factual 
knowledge with ammunition. He wound 
up his little discourse with the exhorta- 
tion, “Don’t be a damned ammunition 
wagon; be a rifle!” I believe most edu- 
cators would share this sentiment that 
knowledge exists primarily for use. 

To the extent then that educators are 
interested in learnings which are func- 
tional, which make a difference, which 
pervade the person and his actions, then 
they might well look to the field of psy- 
chotherapy for leads or ideas. Some 
adaptation for education of the learning 
process which takes place in psycho- 
therapy seems like a promising possi- 
bility. 


The Conditions of Learning 
in Psychotherapy 
Let us then see what is involved, es- 
sentially, in making possible the learn- 
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ing which occurs in therapy. I would 
like to spell out, as clearly as I can, 
the conditions which seem to be pres- 
ent when this phenomenon occurs. 


Facing a Problem 

The client is, first of all, up against 
a situation which he perceives as a se- 
rious and meaningful problem. It may 
be that he finds himself behaving in 
ways which he cannot control, or he 
is overwhelmed by confusions and con- 
Hicts, or his marriage is going on the 
rocks, or he finds himself unhappy in 
his work. He is, in short, faced with a 
problem with which he has tried to 
cope, and found himself unsuccessful. 
He is therefore eager to learn, even 
though at the same time he is frightened 
that what he discovers in himself may 
be disturbing. Thus one of the condi- 
tions nearly always present is an uncer- 
tain and ambivalent desire to learn or 
to change, growing out of a perceived 
difficulty in meeting life. 

What are the conditions which this 
individual meets when he comes to a 
therapist? I have recently formulated a 
theoretical picture of the necessary and 
sufficient conditions which the therapist 
provides, if constructive change or sig- 
nificant learning is to occur (7). This 
theory is currently being tested in sev- 
eral of its aspects by empirical research, 
but it must still be regarded as theory 
based upon clinical experience rather 
than proven fact. Let me describe briefly 
the conditions which it seems essential 
that the therapist should provide. 
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Congruence 


If therapy is to occur, it seems neces- 
sary that the therapist be, in the rela- 
tionship, a unified, or integrated, or con- 
gruent person. What I mean is that 
within the relationship he is exactly 
what he is—not a facade, or a role, or a 
pretense. I have used the term congru- 
ence to refer to this accurate matching 
of experience with awareness. It is when 
the therapist is fully and accurately 
aware of what he is experiencing at 
this moment in the relationship, that he 
is fully congruent. Unless this congru- 
ence is present to a considerable de- 
gree it is unlikely that significant learn- 
ing can occur. 

Though this concept of congruence is 
actually a complex one, I believe all of 
us recognize it in an intuitive and com- 
mon-sense way in individuals with 
whom we deal. With one individual we 
recognize that he not only means ex- 
actly what he says, but that his deep- 
est feelings also match what he is ex- 
pressing. Thus whether he is angry or 
affectionate or ashamed or enthusiastic, 
we sense that he is the same at all levels 
—in what he is experiencing at an or- 
ganismic level, in his awareness at the 
conscious level, and in his words and 
communications. We furthermore recog- 
nize that he is acceptant of his imme- 
diate feelings. We say of such a person 
that we know “exactly where he stands.” 
We tend to feel comfortable and secure 
in such a relationship. With another per- 
son we recognize that what he is sayin 
is almost certainly a front or a fagade. 
We wonder what he really feels, what 
he is really experiencing, behind this 
fagade. We may also wonder if he knows 
what he really feels, recognizing that 
he may be quite unaware of the feel- 
ings he is actually experiencing. With 
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Next month Educational Leadership 
will publish an article by Samuel 
Tenenbaum that is closely related to 
this paper by Dr. Rogers. Dr. Tenen- 
baum will describe the personal reac- 
tions of individuals who have actually 
engaged in an educational experience 
of the sort depicted in this paper. 


such a person we tend to be cautious 
and wary. It is not the kind of relation- 
ship in which defenses can be dropped 
or in which significant learning and 
change can occur. 

Thus this second condition for ther- 
apy is that the therapist is character- 
ized by a considerable degree of con- 
gruence in the relationship. He is freely, 
deeply, and acceptantly himself, with 
his actual experience of his feelings and 
reactions matched by an accurate aware- 
ness of these feelings and reactions as 
they occur and as they change. 


Unconditional Positive Regard 


A third condition is that the thera- 
pist experiences a warm caring for the 
client—a caring which is not possessive, 
which demands no personal gratifica- 
tion. It is an atmosphere which simply 
demonstrates “I care”; not “I care for 
you if you behave thus and so.” Standal 
(10) has termed this attitude “uncondi- 
tional positive regard,” since it has no 
attached to it. | 
have often used the term acceptance to 
describe this aspect of the therapeutic 


conditions of worth 


climate. It involves as much feeling of 
acceptance for the client’s expression of 
negative, “bad,” painful, fearful, and 
abnormal feelings, as for his expression 
of “good,” positive, mature, confident 
and social feelings. It involves an ac- 
ceptance of and a caring for the client 
as a separate person, with permission for 
him to have his own feelings and ex- 
periences, and to find his own mean- 
ings in them. To the degree that the 
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therapist can provide this safety-creat- 
ing climate of unconditional positive re- 
gard, significant learning is likely to 
take place. 


An Empathic Understanding 


The fourth condition for therapy is 
that the therapist is experiencing an ac- 
curate, empathic understanding of the 
client’s world as seen from the inside. 
To sense the client's private world 
as if it your but with- 
out ever losing the “as if” quality— 
this is empathy, and this seems es- 
sential to therapy. To sense the client's 
anger, fear, or confusion as if it were 
your own, yet without your own anger, 
fear, or confusion getting bound up in 


were own, 


it, is the condition we are endeavoring 
to describe. When the client’s world is 
this clear to the therapist, and he moves 
about in it freely, then he can both 
communicate his understanding of what 
is clearly known to the client and can 
also voice meanings in the client’s ex- 
perience of which the client is scarcely 
aware. That such penetrating empathy 
is important for therapy is indicated by 
Fiedler’s research in which items such 
as the following placed high in the de- 
scription of relationships created by ex- 
perienced therapists: 

The therapist is well able to understand 
the patient’s feelings. 

The therapist is never in any doubt about 
what the patient means. 

The therapist’s remarks fit in just right 
with the patient’s mood and content. 

The therapist's tone of voice conveys 
the complete ability to share the patient's 
feelings. (2a) 


Fifth Condition 


A fifth condition for significant learn- 
ing in therapy is that the client should 
experience or perceive something of the 
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therapist’s congruence, acceptance, and 
empathy. It is not enough that these 
conditions exist in the therapist. They 
must, to some degree, have been suc- 
cessfully communicated to the client. 


The Process of Learning in 
Therapy 

It has been our experience that when 
these five conditions exist, a process of 
change inevitably occurs. The client's 
rigid perceptions of himself and of oth- 
ers loosen and become open to reality. 
The rigid ways in which he has con- 
strued the meaning of his experience 
are looked at, and he finds himself ques- 
tioning many of the “facts” of his life, 
discovering that they are only “facts” 
because he has regarded them so. He 
discovers feelings of which he has been 
unaware, and experiences them, often 
vividly, in the therapeutic relationship. 
Thus he learns to be more open to all 
of his experience—the evidence within 
himself as well as the evidence without. 
He learns to be more of his experience 
—to be the feelings of which he has 
been frightened as well as the feelings 
he has regarded as more acceptable. He 
becomes a more fluid, changing, learn- 
ing person. 


The Mainspring of Change 


In this process it is not necessary for 
the therapist to “motivate” the client or 
to supply the energy which brings 
about the change. Nor, in some sense, 
is the motivation supplied by the client, 
at least in any conscious way. Let us 
say rather that the motivation for learn- 
ing and change springs from the self- 
actualizing tendency of life itself, the 
tendency for the organism to flow into 
all the differentiated channels of poten- 
tial development, insofar as these are 
experienced as enhancing. 
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I could go on at very considerable 
length on this, but it is not my purpose 
to focus on the process of therapy and 
the learnings which take place, nor on 
the motivation for these learnings, but 
rather on the conditions which make 
them possible. So I will simply conclude 
this description of therapy by saying 
that it is a type of significant learning 
which takes place when five conditions 
are met: 

When the client perceives himself as 
faced by a serious and meaningful prob- 
lem; 

When the therapist is a congruent person 
in the relationship, able to be the person he 
is; 

When the therapist feels an unconditional 
positive regard for the client; 

When the therapist experiences an accu- 
rate empathic understanding of the client's 
private world, and communicates this; 

When the client to some degree experi- 
ences the therapist’s congruence, accept- 
ance, and empathy. 


Implications for Education 


What do these conditions mean if ap- 
plied to education? Undoubtedly the 
reader will be able to give a better an- 
swer than I out of his own experience, 
but I will at least suggest some of the 
implications. | 


Contact with Problems 


In the first place it means that signi- 
ficant learning occurs more readily in 
relation to situations perceived as prob- 
lems. I believe I have observed evi- 
dence to support this. In my own vary- 
ing attempts to conduct courses and 
groups in ways consistent with my ther- 
apeutic experience, I have found such 
an approach more effective, I believe, in 
workshops than in regular courses, in 
extension than in campus 
courses. Individuals who come to work- 


courses 
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shops or extension courses are those 
who are in contact with problems which 
they recognize as problems. The stu- 
dent in the regular university course, 
and particularly in the required course, 
is apt to view the course as an experi- 
ence in which he expects to remain pas- 
sive or resentful or both, an experience 
which he certainly does not often see 
as relevant to his own problems. 

Yet it has also been my experience 
that when a regular university class 
does perceive the course as an experi- 
ence they can use to resolve problems 
which are of concern to them, the sense 
of release, and the thrust of forward 
movement is astonishing. And _ this is 
true of courses as diverse as Mathema- 
tics and Personality. 

I believe the current situation in Rus- 
sian education also supplies evidence on 
this point. When a whole nation per- 
ceives itself as being faced with the ur- 
gent problem of being behind—in ag- 
riculture, in industrial production, in sci- 
entific development, in weapons devel- 
opment—then an astonishing amount of 
significant learning takes place, of which 
the Sputniks are but one observable ex- 
ample. 

So the first implication for education 
might well be that we permit the stu- 
dent, at any level, to be in real contact 
with the relevant problems of his exist- 
ence, so that he perceives problems and 
issues which he wishes to resolve. I am 
quite aware that this implication, like 
the others I shall mention, runs sharply 
contrary to the current trends in our cul- 
ture, but I shall comment on that later. 

I believe it would be quite clear from 
my description of therapy that an over- 
all implication for education would be 
that the task of the teacher is to create 
a facilitating classroom climate in which 
significant learning can take place. This 
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general implication can be broken down 
into several sub-sections. 


The Teacher's Real-ness 


Learning will be facilitated, it would 
seem, if the teacher is congruent. This 
involves the teacher's being the person 
that he is, and being openly aware of 
the attitudes he holds. It means that he 
feels acceptant toward his own real feel- 
ings. Thus he becomes a real person in 
the relationship with his students. He 
can be enthusiastic about subjects he 
likes, and bored by topics he does not 
like. He can be angry, but he can also 
be sensitive or sympathetic. Because he 
accepts his feeling as his feelings, he has 
no need to impose them on his students, 
or to insist that they feel the same way. 
He is a person, not a faceless embodi- 
ment of a curricular requirement, or a 
sterile pipe through which knowledge is 
passed from one generation to the next. 

[ can suggest only one bit of evidence 
which might support this view. As I 
think back over a number of teachers 
who have facilitated my own learning, 
it seems to me each one has this quality 
of being a real person. I wonder if your 
memory is the same. If so, perhaps it is 
less important that a teacher cover the 
allotted amount of the curriculum, or 
use the most approved audio-visual de- 
vices, than that he be congruent, real, in 
his relation to his students. 


Acceptance and Understanding 


Another implication for the teacher is 
that significant learning may take place 
if the teacher can accept the student as 
he is, and can understand the feelings 
he possesses. Taking the third and fourth 
conditions of therapy as specified above, 
the teacher who can warmly accept, who 
can provide an unconditional positive re- 
gard, and who can empathize with the 
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feelings of fear, anticipation, and dis- 
couragement which are involved in meet- 
ing new material, will have done a great 
deal toward setting the conditions for 
learning. Clark Moustakas, in his book, 
The Teacher and the Child (5), has 
given many excellent examples of indi- 
vidual and group situations from kind- 
ergarten to high school, in which the 
teacher has worked toward just this 
type of goal. It will perhaps disturb 
some that when the teacher holds such 
attitudes, when he is willing to be ac- 
ceptant of feelings, it is not only atti- 
tudes toward school work itself which 
are expressed, but feelings about par- 
ents, feelings of hatred for brother cr 
sister, feelings of concern about self— 
the whole gamut of attitudes. Do such 
feelings have a right to exist openly in 
a school setting? It is my thesis that 
they do. They are related to the per- 
sons becoming, to his effective learn- 
ing and effective functioning, and to 
deal understandingly and acceptantly 
with such feelings has a definite rela- 
tionship to the learning of long division 
or the geography of Pakistan. 


Provision of Resources 


This brings me to another implica- 
tion which therapy holds for education. 
In therapy the resources for learning 
one’s self lie within. There is very little 
data which the therapist can supply 
which will be of help since the data 
to be dealt with exist within the per- 
son. In-education this is not true. There 
are many resources of knowledge, of 
techniques, of theory, which constitute 
raw material for use. It seems to me that 
what I have said about therapy suggests 
that these materials, these resources, be 
made the students, not 
forced upon them. Here a wide range 
of ingenuity and sensitivity is an asset. 


available to 
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I do not need to list the usual re- 
sources which come to mind—books, 
maps, workbooks, materials, recordings, 
work-space, tools, and the like. Let me 
focus for a moment on the the 
teacher uses himself and his knowledge 
and experience as a resource. If the 
teacher holds the point of view I have 
been expressing then he would probably 
want to make himself available to his 
class in at least the following ways: 


Way 


He would want to let them know of 
special experience and knowledge he has 
in the field, and to let them know they 
could call on this knowledge. Yet he would 
not want them to feel that they must use 
him in this way. 

He would want them to know that his 
own way of thinking about the field, and 
of organizing it, was available to them, even 
in lecture form, if they wished. Yet again 
he would want this to be perceived as an 
offer, which could as readily be refused as 
accepted. 

He would want to make himself known 
Whatever might be 
individual or by 


as a_resource-finder. 
seriously wanted by an ' 
the whole group to promote their learning, 
he would be very willing to consider the 


possibilities of obtaining such a resource. 


He would want the quality of his re- 
lationship to the group to be such that his 
feelings could be freely available to them, 
without being imposed on them or becom- 
ing a restrictive influence on them. He thus 
could share the excitements and enthusi- 
asms of his own learnings, without insisting 
that the students follow in his footsteps; 
the feelings of disinterest, satisfaction, 
baflement, or pleasure which he feels to- 
ward individual or group activities, without 
this becoming either a carrot or a stick for 
the student. His hope would be that he 
could say, simply for himself, “I don’t like 
that,” and that the student with equal free- 
dom could say, “But I do.” 

Thus whatever the resource he sup- 


plies—a book, space to work, a new tool, 
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an opportunity for observation of an in- 
dustrial process, a lecture based on his 
own study, a picture, graph or map, his 
own emotional reactions—he would feel 
that these were, and would hope they 
would be perceived as, offerings to be 
used if they were useful to the student. 
He would not feel them to be guides, 
or expectations, or commands, or im- 
positions or requirements. He would of- 
fer himself, and all the other resources 
he could discover, for use. 


The Basic Motive 


It should be clear from this that his 
basic reliance would be upon the self- 
actualizing tendency in his students. 
The hypothesis upon which he would 
build is that students who are in real 
contact with life problems wish to learn, 
want to grow, seek to find out, hope to 
master, desire to create. He would see 
his function as that of developing such 
a personal relationship with his  stu- 
and such a climate in his class- 
room, that these natural tendencies 
could come to their fruition. 


dents, 


Some Omissions 


These I see as some of the things 
which are implied by a therapeutic view- 
point for the educational process. To 
make them a bit sharper, let me point 
out some of the things which are not 
implied. 

I have not included lectures, talks, o1 
expositions of subject matter which are 
imposed on the students. All of these 
procedures might be a part of the ex- 
perience if they were desired, explic- 
itly or implicitly, by the students. Yet 
even here, a teacher whose work was 
following through a hypothesis based 
on therapy would be quick to sense a 
shift in that desire. He might have been 
requested to lecture to the group (and 
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to give a requested lecture is very differ- 
ent from the usual classroom experi- 
ence), but if he detected a growing dis- 
interest and boredom, he would respond 
to that, trying to understand the feeling 
which had arisen in the group, since his 
response to their feelings and attitudes 
would take precedence over his interest 
in expounding material. 

I have not included any program of 
evaluation of the student's learnings in 
terms of external criteria. I have not, in 
other words, included examinations. | 
believe that the testing of the student’s 
achievements in order to see if he meets 
some criterion held by the teacher, is di- 
rectly contrary to the implications of 
therapy for significant learning. In ther- 
apy, the examinations are set by life. 
The client meets them, sometimes pass- 
ing, sometimes failing. He finds that he 
can use the resources of the therapeutic 
relationship and his experience in it to 
organize himself so that he can meet 
life’s tests more satisfyingly next time. 
I see this as the paradigm for education 
also. Let me try to spell out a fantasy 
of what it would mean. 

In such an education, the require- 
ments for many life situations would be 
a part of the resources the teacher pro- 
vides. The student would have available 
the knowledge that he cannot enter en- 
gineering school without so much math; 
that he cannot get a job in X corpora- 
tion unless he has a college diploma; 
that he cannot become a_ psychologist 
without doing an independent doctoral 
research; that he cannot be a doctor 
without knowledge of chemistry; that he 
cannot even drive a car without passing 
an examination on rules of the road. 
These are requirements set, not by the 
teacher, but by life. The teacher is there 
to provide the resources which the stu- 
dent can use to learn so as to be able 
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would be 
similar 


to meet these tests. There 
other in-school evaluations of 
sort. The student might well be faced 
with the fact that he cannot join the 
Math Club until he makes a certain 
score on a_ standardized mathematics 
test; that he cannot develop his camera 
film until he has shown an adequate 
knowledge of chemistry and lab tech- 
niques; that he cannot join the special 
literature section until he has shown 
evidence of both wide reading and cre- 
ative writing. The natural place of eval- 
uation in life is as a ticket of entrance, 
not as a club over the recalcitrant. Our 
experience in therapy would suggest 
that it should be the same way in the 
school. It would leave the student as a 
self-respecting, self-motivated _ person, 
free to choose whether he wished to put 
forth the effort to gain these tickets of 
entrance. It would thus refrain from 
forcing him into conformity, from sacri- 
ficing his creativity, and from causing 
him to live his life in terms of the stand- 
ards of others. 

I am quite aware that the two ele- 
ments of which I have just been speak- 
ing—the lectures and expositions im- 
posed by the teacher on the group, and 
the evaluation of the individual by the 
teacher, constitute the two major in- 
gredients of current education. So when 
I say that experience in psychotherapy 
would suggest that they both be omitted, 
it should be quite clear that the impli- 
cations of psychotherapy for education 
are startling indeed. 


Probable Outcomes 


If we are to consider such drastic 
changes as I have outlined, what would 
be the results which would justify them? 
There have been some research investi- 
gations of the outcomes of a student- 


centered type of teaching (1, 2, 3), 
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though these studies are far from ade- 
quate. For one thing, the situations stud- 
ied vary greatly in the extent to which 
they meet the conditions I have de- 
scribed. Most of them have extended 
only over a period of a few months, 
though one recent study with lower 
class children extended over a full year 
(3). Some involve the use of adequate 
controls, some do not. 

I think we may say that these stud- 
ies indicate that in classroom situations 
which at least attempt to approximate 
the climate I have described, the find- 
ings are as follows: Factual and curric- 
ular learning is roughly equal to the 
learning in conventional classes. Some 
studies report slightly more, some slightly 
less. The student-centered group shows 
gains significantly greater than the con- 
ventional class in personal adjustment, 
in self-initiated extra-curricular learning 
in creativity, in self-responsibility. 

I have come to realize, as I have con- 
sidered these studies, and puzzled over 
the design of better studies which should 
be more informative and conclusive, 
that findings from such research will 
never answer our questions. For all such 
findings must be evaluated in terms of 
the goals we have for education. If we 
value primarily the learning of knowl- 
edge, then we may discard the condi- 
tions I have described as useless, since 
there is no evidence that they lead to 
a greater rate or amount of factual 
knowledge. We may then favor such 
measures as the one which I understand 
is advocated by a number of members 
of Congress—the setting up of a train- 
ing school for scientists, modelled upon 
the military academies. But if we value 
creativity, if we deplore the fact that 
all of our germinal ideas in atomic phys- 
ics, in psychology, and in other sciences 
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have been borrowed from Europe, then 
we may wish to give a trial to ways of 
facilitating learning which give more 
promise of freeing the mind. If we value 
independence, if we are disturbed by 
the growing conformity of knowledge, of 
values, of attitudes, which our present 
system induces, then we may wish to 
set up conditions of learning which 
make for uniqueness, for self-direction, 
and for self-initiated learning. 


Some Concluding Issues 

I have tried to sketch the kind of edu- 
cation which would be implied by what 
we have learned in the field of psycho- 
therapy. I have endeavored to suggest 
very briefly what it would mean if the 
central focus of the teacher’s effort were 
to develop a relationship, an atmosphere, 
which was conducive to self-motivated, 
self-actualizing, significant learning. But 
this is a direction which leads sharply 
away from current educational practices 
and educational trends. Let me mention 
a few of the very diverse issues and ques- 
tions which need to be faced if we are 
to think constructively about such an 
approach. 

In the first place, how do we conceive 
the goals of education? The approach | 
have outlined has, I believe, advantages 
for achieving certain goals, but not for 
achieving others. We need to be clear 
as to the way we see the purposes of 
education. 

What are the actual outcomes of the 
kind of education I have described? We 
need a great deal more of rigorous, hard- 
headed research to know the actual re- 
sults of this kind of education as com- 
pared with conventional education. Then 
we can choose on the basis of the facts. 

Even if we were to try such an ap- 
proach to the facilitation of learning, 
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there are many difficult issues. Could 
we possibly permit students to come in 
contact with real issues? Our whole cul- 
ture—through custom, through the law, 
through the efforts of labor unions and 
management, through the attitudes of 
parents and teachers—is deeply com- 
mitted to keeping young people away 
from any touch with real problems. They 
are not to work, they should not carry 
responsibility, they have no business in 
civic or political problems, they have no 
place in international concerns, they 
simply should be guarded from any di- 
rect contact with the real problems of 
individual and group living. They are 
not expected to help about the home, 
to earn a living, to contribute to science, 
to deal with moral issues. This is a deep 
seated trend which has lasted for more 
than a generation. Could it possibly be 
reversed? 

Another 
permit knowledge to be organized in 
and by the individual, or whether it is 


issue is whether we could 


to be organized for the individual. Here 
teachers and educators line up with par- 
ents and national leaders to insist that 
the pupil must be guided. He must be 
inducted into knowledge we have or- 
ganized for him. He cannot be trusted 
to organize knowledge in functional 
terms for himself. As Herbert Hoover 
says of high school students, “You sim- 
ply cannot expect kids of those ages to 
determine the sort of education they 
need unless they have some guidance.” * 
This seems so obvious to most people 
that even to question it is to seem some- 
what unbalanced. Even a chancellor of 
a university questions whether freedom 
is really necessary in education, saying 
that perhaps we have overestimated its 
value. He says the Russians have ad- 


* Time, December 2, 1957. 
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vanced mightily in science without it, 
and implies that we should learn from 
them. 

Still another issue is whether we 
would wish to oppose the strong cur- 
rent trend toward education as drill in 
factual knowledge. All must learn the 
same facts in the same way. Admiral 
Rickover states it as his belief that “in 
some fashion we must devise a way to 
introduce uniform standards into Amer- 
ican education. . . . For the first time, par- 
ents would have a real yardstick to mea- 
sure their schools. If the local school 
continued to teach such pleasant sub- 
jects as ‘life adjustment’. . . instead of 
French and physics, its diploma would 
be, for all the world to see, inferior.” * 
This is a statement of a very prevalent 
view. Even such a friend of forward-look- 
ing views in education as Max Lerner 
says at one point, “All that a school can 
ever hope to do is to equip the student 
with tools which he can later use to be- 
come an educated man” (4, p. 741). It is 
quite clear that he despairs of sign‘fi- 
cant learning taking place in our school 
system, and feels that it must take place 
outside. All the school can do is to pound 
in the tools. 

One of the most painless ways of in- 
culcating such factual tool knowledge is 
the “teaching machine” being devised by 
B. F. Skinner and his associates (9). 
This group is demonstrating that the 
teacher is an outmoded and ineffective 
instrument for teaching arithmetic, trig- 
onometry, French, literary appreciation, 
geography, or other factual subjects. 
There is simply no doubt in my mind 
that these teaching machines, providing 
immediate rewards for “right” answers, 
will be further developed, and will come 
into wide use. Here is a new contribu- 


® Tbid. 
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the field of the behavioral 
sciences with which we must come to 
terms. Does it take the place of the ap- 


proach I have described, or is it supple- 


tion from 


mental to it? Here is one of the problems 
we must consider as we face toward the 
future. 

I hope that by posing these issues, | 
it clear that the double- 
barrelled question of what constitutes 


have made 
significant learning, and how it is to be 
achieved, poses deep and serious prob- 
lems for all of us. It is not a time when 
timid answers will suffice. I have tried 
to give a definition of significant learn- 
ing as it appears in psychotherapy, and 
a description of the conditions which 
facilitate such learning. I have tried to 
indicate some implications of these con- 
ditions for education. I have, in other 
words, proposed one answer to these 
questions. Perhaps we can use what I 
have said, against the twin backdrops 
of current public opinion and current 
knowledge in the behavioral sciences, as 
a start for discovering some fresh an- 
swers of our own. 
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cision making process is accompanied 
by contempt for theory? 

To be a successful teacher is to un- 
derstand basic principles underlying 
knowledge, those who are to acquire 
knowledge, and the processes through 
which knowledge is acquired. To be a 
successful teacher is to exercise skill in 
organizing knowledge and in guiding 
the pursuit of wisdom. To be a success- 
ful teacher is to value self and others. 
To be a successful teacher is to respect 
the knowledge, skills and values upon 
which one’s special competence de- 
pends. To know, to do, and to value in 
these ways is to be a professional. The 
preparation of professionals in sufficient 
quantities is the continuing goal of 
teacher education. 
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the Importance of People 


Column Editor: Fred T. Wilhelms 


Contributor: Carlton Culmsee 


October 3, 1958 
Column Editor 

“The Importance of People” 

Educational Leadership 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 

Several times I have admired the contributions to “The Importance of People.” 
Recently it occurred to me that a foreign people can be important to a teacher 
or supervisor in a way he may not suspect. That is why I wrote the following. 
Also, of course, I wish to give what I hope is a more accurate picture than most 
Americans have of the Chine ‘se, the most numerous of the nations. 

I went to Formosa on a Smith-Mundt grant in the International Educational 
Exchange program and as visiting professor taught in National Chengchi Univer- 
sity in 1955 and 1956. I spent some time on Quemoy where 45,000 civilian 
Chinese have been doing an amazing job of agricultural and educational rehabili- 
tation despite frequent shellings. It was even then “the most bombarded island 





Also 


in the world.” 
Thailand. 


made observations in 


Japan, Hong Kong, Vietnam, and 


Sincerely yours, 
CARLTON CULMSEE 


Through Bamboo Leaves 


THROUGH the bamboo leaves 
the Formosa moon shone with a brittle 
But the thickets and palm 


trees arching over the road cast shadows 


loveliness. 


which did not let me see much of the 
persons I met. If one was monstrously 
I could know that he was 
carrying a bulky burden. For the most 


malformed 
part, I knew only that they were bare- 
footed or sandaled human beings, from 
the slap or shuffle of their feet in the dust. 

There was uneasiness and more in me 
because of stories of cobras with venom 
for which there was yet no effective 
serum, because a young knife-murderer 
had been captured on the other side 
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of the paper wall of my room in the 
little hotel called Hsin Hsin, 
loved one lay ill in a small hospital on 


because a 


this foreign mountain. But deep down 
in me there was little fear of those who 
passed me in the night; at least, prob- 
ably, no more than they might feel of 
me when they heard my hard foreign 
soles strike against a stone. 

For 
since coming to Formosa on the educa- 
tional exchange program a year pre- 
Although intellectually I had 
known better, or should have, 


I had progressed considerably 


viously. 
emotion- 
ally I distrusted all Chinese because of 
“scratches on the mind” from shards of 
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cation text answers many such questions in its richly illuminating study of 
the basic educational attitudes, beliefs and practices in Denmark, France, 
England, the U.S.A., U.S.S.R., and India—showing how these sharply con- 
trasting school systems are meeting the basic educational problems common 
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fact and legend gathered in childhood: 
their appetites for rats, dried octopus, 
nests made by birds spitting out some 
unpleasant substance; their assumed ad- 
diction to opium; their “stagnant” cul- 
ture. Over all this played the lurid light 
of the Fu Manchu mysteries and Ameri- 
can Weekly features on tong wars in 
Chinatown. This stereotype of degen- 
eracy and evil separated me from the 
most numerous nation on earth by an 
ocean wider than the Pacific. 

To the extent that my conception of 
the Oriental 
weakness in me as a teacher. I do not 
refer to the danger that I would mis- 
inform American students, that I would 
contribute to international 
standing, that I would violate abstract 
truth and justice. I refer to this fact, 
which was all the stronger for the reason 
that I did not recognize it: no man, as 
Donne wrote, is an island. And the sus- 
picion that was horror of a great people 
on the other side of this globe I clung 
to—how much did that feeling affect 
me? That one of earth’s races could be 
thus and do thus said something inescap- 


was fallacious, it was a 


misunder- 


able about my own people, about me 
and what I might be and do. 

This type of ignorance is probably of 
greater consequence for a teacher or 
supervisor than for most persons. For 
the core of a teacher’s power, the warm 
pulsing heart of it, is faith in human 
nature. Faith not in an unalloyed good- 
ness, not in an impossible perfection, 
but in improvability and universal re- 
sponsiveness to good influences. And the 
feeling that the other half of the world, 
or any race, is essentially perverse and 
evil must consciously or unconsciously 
lessen a teacher's faith in what he is 
striving to do. Anything that impairs an 
educator’s confidence in his mission re- 
duces by that much his sincerity and 
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strength, and makes him less a teacher. 
Anything, on the contrary, that adds to 
that faith makes him better able to 
transmit the higher strength of humanity 
to the young. 

That is why I am grateful that I came 
to know something of the Chinese in 
their own land. I grew to admire many 
of their traits, especially their exuberant 
vitality, affection for children and 
parents, and, at their best, genius in har- 
monizing cooperativeness with persist- 
ence in advancing their own interests. 
One incident early in our stay may be 
worth relating because it is illustrative 
of one of their engaging qualities. 


Resilience and Wonder 

We were picnicking on the beach of 
the East China Sea. When we spread 
out our lunch, a cluster of urchins from 
huts of fishermen gathered about us to 
watch the long-nosed outlanders nourish 
themselves. The semi-circle of young- 
sters crept closer and closer until their 
black-eyed curiosity was within arm’s 
length of our faces. At the end of the 
meal we gave each a sandwich. They 
ate the not-rice strangeness, some of it 
containing the, to them, unappetizing 
cheese, with varying degrees of relish. 
Not all found it savory and, after eating, 
they quickly disappeared. Apparently 
they had been fascinated only by our 
food. But no; soon they came running 
back to give the children of our party 
bright-banded seashells, a sidewinder 
crab, and other bits of beauty and odd- 
ity from sand and sea. 

This is typical. The Chinese, high or 
low, appear to feel a strong obligation 
to return a kindness. What’s more, they 
seem to delight in making that return. 
This is evidently part of a sense of duty 
characteristic of a worthy Chinese. Far 
from being degenerate, he articulates 
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fascinating blocks 


More than a dozen photographs! See boats, 
bridges, children build without 
help. Study the simple interlock (blocks fit 
together, and lock)—it shows you why chil- 
in each play period with 


stores can 


dren build more 


Mor-Pla blocks. 


Read what teachers say about this unique aid 
to learning: 
“stimulates dramatic play” 
. “grand for idea extension” 


“teaches responsibility” 


PLUS—important construction features to 
remember, in choosing hollow block equip- 
ment. All small leaflet, free! Let 
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Write today. 


in one 


your teachers. 
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more or less smoothly with the moral 
structure of the universe as he sees it. 
As Frederick S. Drake of Hong Kong 
University has written, Chinese civiliza- 
tion has taught the supremacy of the 
moral in man and nature. He _ believes 
that probably “no civilization in the 
world has emphasized so consistently 
this supremacy. . . . The cultivation of 
moral character is regarded as the first 
requirement for human beings. Hence 
it follows that performance of duty is 
more important than the claiming of 
rights.” 

To one who wished to nurture belief 
in sustained mental development, the 
“stagnancy” of a culture which once pro- 
duced richly had been disturbing. But 
I learned that the Chinese had not ex- 
hausted themselves in one or two bursts 
of creativeness, then fallen into lethargy 
and dry rot. The theory that Confucian 
principles had enervated the Chinese 
long ago is faulty. There have been 
several long periods of astonishing fer- 
tility and creativeness since Confucius 
and Mencius. The latest great chapter, 
the Ming, rose to genuine heights in the 
arts, often achieving a chaste loveliness 
anticipating much that we esteem in 
Japanese contemporary. Oppressions by 
the conquering Manchus and later re- 
sentment against arrogant exploitation 
by Western powers helped cause a de- 
cline in enterprise and innovation. But 
even well into the 18th Century the 
Chinese equalled aspects of European 
culture and were in some senses ahead. 

Rather than an 
ebullience and the 
Chinese, even in the face of large dis- 
couragements. The perceptive 
Chinese of all classes large 
capacity for wonder. By the thousands 
they delight in equipping themselves 
with camera and lunch and immersing 


lassitude we noted 


resilience among 


more 
have 
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themselves in nature. Their zest, their 
splendid vitality, their ingenuity 
proved on every side. For millennia in 
the dozen countries that made up the 
federation of nations which was China, 
they poetry 
and philosophy, 
porcelain, in painting and calligraphy, 
and in the arts of cooking. 

But perhaps we were most reassured 


are 


amassed wealth in history, 
in jade carving and 


by their whole-souled pleasure in family 
life and associations with friends. Hav- 
ing heard tales of Chinese disappoint- 
ment at the birth of daughters and of 
ways in which poorer Chinese had dis- 
posed of girl babies, we were pleased to 
see the joy which parents of all stations 
took in of both With 
other foreigners we marveled at how 
Chinese youngsters could be indulged 


children Sexes. 


with lavish affection until they were six 
or seven, and still emerge unspoiled 


well-mannered, charming. Despite evi- 


dences of monotonous diet, overcrowd- 
ing, much poverty, we learned of little 
the other 
hand, we found their better students to 


juvenile delinquency. On 
be alert, happily thorough and diligent, 
with a genuine love of learning. 

Lest the reader become cloyed with 
this account, let me state that we were 
not sentimental over the Chinese and 
blind to deficiencies. I was nettled more 
than once by a landlord who refused to 
repair the sketchy plumbing in our little 
house. I was often annoyed by the pedi- 

cab boys who, having been hired by the 
would overplay the role of ex- 
hausted, under-paid beasts of burden. 


I met a few Orientals whom I suspected 


hour, 


and advice 


with cynicism as gifts from lucky 


of viewing American aid 
bar- 
barians. But we found them, as a race, 
adaptable, fertile of expedient, perse- 
vering, industrious, loyal and affection- 


(Continued on page 250) 
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RESEARCH IN 
| 1 EDUCATION 
\3 by JOHN W. BEST, Butler University 
RESEARCH IN EDUCATION introduces the 
students to the fundamentals of research tech- 
nique. Emphasizing rese ‘arch processes, the 
author develops the essenti il tools for locating 
information and data. 


The student becomes acquainted with research 
as he will conduct it alone, as he will participate 
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Approx. 320 pp. 
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from other disciplines. 
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_» STEFFLRE of Michigan State University 
Here is a new text that offers realistic sugges- 
tions for the organization, supervision and 
evaluation of a total guidance program. Ad- 
ministration is approached by an analysis of the 
educational process into its component func- 
tions. Techniques for initiating improvements 
are included and a major section is devoted to 
three complete school-community case studies 
with suggestions for class use. 


512 pp. Pub. 1958 Text Price $6.75 
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promptly, write: Box 903 
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~~! from 


a 
Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE @ CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 






EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
OPEN PERSUASION 


Dear Friend: 


Most of us use a little “‘psychology” in our attempts to persuade others. 
But “hidden persuasion”’ is a kind of mental alchemy that is highly overrated 


as a means of changing leaden resistance into golden assent. 


In my experience, laying one’s cards on the table is much more effective. 
When I meet educators or librarians who are ‘‘unpersuaded”’ as to the value of 
Britannica Junior, I simply ask them to describe the ideal encyclopaedia for 
elementary school children. Then I compare this ideal with the features of 
Britannica Junior. Here are some of the results: 


**Authoritative writers’’—Britannica Junior’s contributors include: Willie Ley, 
John Edgar Hoover, Emily Post, Ely Culbertson, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, 
Ted Shawn, Ida M. Tarbell, Rupert Hughes and many others. 


“Interesting Presentation’’—Every article appearing in Britannica Junior is 
edited by experts in the art of writing for children. ‘‘Cold facts’? are made warm 
and human... difficult concepts are compared with familiar ideas... 

and illustrations are used to “tell the story” graphically. 


“‘Comprehensive’’— Because Britannica Junior is not for all age levels, space that 
would otherwise be used to develop an article for high school readers can be 
used instead for yet another article for elementary school readers. 


The list is much longer . . . but, in short, it shows that fact-for-fact 
comparison is much more convincing than ‘‘hidden persuasion.” 


Yours sincerely, 


(CACo--e, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 














Curriculum News 


Column Editor: Paul R. Klohr 


National Defense Education Act 


BY THE time this column reaches 
desk, others in your 
system or your institution 

will have been involved, 
in plans to carry 


and 


your you 


school un- 
doubtedly 
one way or another, 
out some of the provisions of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, 
enacted by the 85th Congress in Sep- 
tember. Certainly, your state depart- 
ment of education will have developed 
a “state plan” in considerable detail. 

It is not the intent here to analyze 
the act, itself. Several excellent inter- 
pretations are available. And it is no 
longer news to report again the poten- 
tial this law has for assisting in far- 
reaching developments in education. 
Rather, it is our aim to underline the 
heavy responsibility curriculum workers 
have in he ‘Iping to make and to carry 
out plans adequate in scope to fulfill 
this potential. Adequacy in this case 
calls for insight into the problems that 
exist in the total scene and a boldness 
in projecting creative solutions. In short, 
we must be willing to take what one 
ASCD member refers to as the “quali- 
tative leap.” 

To take such a leap, one must first 
learn how to think in a way which 
causes him to relate his broad concerns 
about curriculum to many specific pro- 
posals, often diverse and sometimes con- 
tradictory. One’s organization of values 
plays a crucial role in this process. What 
is our value commitment? What pur- 
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poses must we keep central if we are 
to honor the values we hold? 

These have always been hard ques- 
tions to face in curriculum planning. 
Current pressures in society and in edu- 
cation, in particular, make confronting 
them even more difficult. In fact, there 
seems to be a marked trend toward pro- 
posals to solve specific problems which 
have major consequences for curriculum 
with little or no attempt to raise ques- 
tions of value and purpose. 

The ASCD Platform of Beliefs can 
be a useful instrument in helping us to 
clarify our beliefs and values. Such clari- 
fication can then lead to the develop- 
ment of an organization of values which 
has meaning for us and one which can 
serve as a sounding board against which 
we can reflect specific ideas and plans 
for testing. 

Having 


engaged in this kind of a 


process, one is in a position to assess 
the relationships that obtain, or are 
likely to develop, between his major 


concerns in curriculum and certain spe- 
cific action proposals. And so, if he is 
advising or working on plans in his own 
school to implement Title HII of the 
Act, a title which deals with financial 
assistance for strengthening — science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guage instruction, he has a broad value 
orientation to help guide his decisions. 
Or, if he is involved in making judg- 
ments about actions proposed under the 
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provisions of Title V which deals with 
guidance, counseling, testing, and the 
identification and encouragement of able 
students, he has a base for making judg- 
ments and establishing priorities. 

Sound judgments involving curricu- 
lum values and purposes are also re- 
quired as one confronts action propos- 
als derived from Title VII which has 
to do with research and experimenta- 
tion in more effective utilization of 
television, radio, motion pictures and 
related media. The same is true if one 
is concerned Title VI which 
focuses on modern language develop- 
ment, and Title VIII which provides as- 
sistance in the establishment of more ex- 
tensive area vocational programs. 

No one of these titles deals directly 
with curriculum. Yet, all have implica- 
tions for curriculum. The point made 
here is that individuals will need to be 
aware of these implications and _ will 


with 
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need to sensitize others. Faculty groups 
faced with decisions growing out of 
the Act can work together to develop 
their own platform of beliefs. 

We have discussed briefly how a 
statement such as the ASCD Platform 
of Beliefs might serve. Individuals and 
faculty groups will also find the broad 
outlines of ASCD’s CAPCI to be in- 
creasingly helpful. 

As ASCD members throughout the 
nation continue to plan co-operative ac- 
tion in the three large problem areas— 
reaching toward a balanced curriculum, 
providing for individual differences, and 
evaluation of learning, the values and 
purposes which give direction to such 
action will be clarified. This clarifica- 
tion will, in turn, help each of us to 
take a more effective leadership role in 
shaping the plans and actions of the 
new National Defense Education Act. 
CAPCI is under way at a most signifi- 
cant time in American education. 

—Paut R. Kionr, assistant dean and 
coordinator of instructional program, 
College of Education, The Ohio State 
University, Columbus; and chairman of 
the CAPCI Committee of ASCD. 


Importance of People 
(Continued from page 247) 
ate. Chinese civilization, as Professor 
Drake has further observed, emphasizes 
family ties to make human values the 
basis of society. As a race they con- 
tribute much to one’s vision of human 
potentiality and faith in human nature. 
Thus when the gongs shuddered in 
Green Hill temple, they tolled for me, 
and not dolorously. For my island had 
ceased to be an island; it had formed 
an isthmus with the main of a mighty 
people. 
—Car._ton Cutmser, dean, University; 
College, Utah State University, Logan. 
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Curriculum Bulleting 


NOTE: The following faculty mem- 
bers of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity and outside staff instructing at 
the College assisted in the preparation 
of their areas of specialization: Dorothy 
McGeoch, Curriculum and_ Teaching; 
Milton Gold, Instructor, Department of 
Curriculum and Teaching. 


Cleveland Public Schools. Teachers 
Guide—Units for Third Grade. Cleve- 
land, Ohio: the Schools, 1958. 150 p. 


The format of this guide would im- 
mediately attract teachers’ attention. The 
cover design showing a boy and a girl 
viewing their community gives promise 


of content in five units, “Indians,” “Com- 
munication,” “Wild Animals,” “Early 
Cleveland,” “Rocks and Sails Around 


Cleveland.” 
help children understand the commu- 
nity in which they live and replace all 


The units are designed to 


other courses of study for Grades Three 
in science, social studies, health and 
safety. 

Unit titles might suggest that work 
in social studies, 
science would be compartmentalized 
into blocks of time throughout the year. 
However, content 
gested within each unit as well as a 
possible daily time schedule provide 
the teacher with assistance in develop- 
ing understandings in science, communi- 


and social studies while study- 


communication and 


and activities sug- 


cation, 
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Column Editor: Marcella R. Lawler 
Professor of Education 

Department of Curriculum and Teaching 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, New York 


ing the unit on Indians. Broad, but foc- 
used leads for developing a wide range 
of understandings are also suggested in 
the remaining units. 

Throughout the guide there is con- 
stant emphasis on selecting from among 
the suggested activities in meeting the 
needs of individuals and groups and en- 
couragement to use a wide variety of 
instructional materials including 
vision programs. Part IV, “Additional 
Material for Teachers” includes sections 
on “Subject-Matter Goals for Third 
Grade” which give attention to desired 
skills and abilities, basic understandings, 
and appreciations and attitudes in arith- 
metic, handicraft, health, language arts, 
music, physical education, safety, science, 
“Field Trips”; “Use 
of Visual Aids with Primary Units”; and 
“Bibliography for Teachers.” Of special 
interest is the page “As You Look at the 
Photograph.” 


tele- 


and social studies: 


The work on this guide was coordi- 
nated by the Deputy Superintendent in 
Charge -of Elementary Schools and the 
Primary Curriculum ‘Committee. Intro- 
ductory material indicates that a group 
of 40 teachers and several special re- 
source people from various fields par- 
ticipated in the experimentation, writ- 
ing and development of the units. The 
material reflects high quality planning 
and work on the part of all involved. 
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Two questions come to mind. This 
guide is the third in a series produced 
for primary children in Cleveland. 
Would it now be appropriate to study 
all the guides developed for the prim- 
ary grades to analyze the potential in 
the suggested learning opportunities for 
the teaching of young children? Would 
it also be appropriate to analyze this 
aspect of the program in relation to the 
remainder of the elementary program 
to see whether or not elementary teach- 
ers are having assistance in planning 
learning opportunities designed not only 
to develop local and national but also 
world understandings? ($4.00) 

* Wilmette Public Schools. Design for 
Human Growth. Wilmette, Llinois: the 
Schools, 1958. 142 p. 

This guide represents a_ three-year, 
cooperative, staff-wide effort to state 
the basic task of an elementary school 
system and to develop in writing a de- 
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scription of the program through which 
the task might be accomplished. The 
guide includes eight chapters, seven of 
which are devoted to developing the 
proposed program in the communica- 
tion areas, social studies, science, arith- 
metic, physical education, health and 
safety, music and art. In the Foreword 
recognition is given to the fact that the 
Board of Education implemented the 
work of the staff by granting released 
afternoons for study and work. Atten- 
tion is also called to the assistance 
given by the Board of Education and 
members of the parent group. 

Chapter I, “Educational Goals and 
Purposes,” opens with an excellent state- 
ment of the philosophy of the school, 
titled, “This We Believe,” in which one’s 
attention is arrested not only by the 
succint statement of the philosophy of 
the school, but also by the Community 
and School Relationship Organizational 
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Chart which visualizes the concept im- 
plicit in this statement. 


* New York City. Board of Education. 
Districts 26 and 28. Graded Goals in 
Teaching the 3 R’s Plus . . . New York, 
New York: the Schools, 1957. 195 p. 

Graded Goals in Teaching the 3 R's 
Plus ... is an effort to state for teachers 
the “content” objectives in major parts 
of the New York City elementary school 
program: art, health, music, language 
arts, mathematics, and _ social 
studies, grades one to six. In each sub- 
ject area goals are classified by grade 
under three rubrics: knowledge and in- 
formation; abilities, skills 
and attitudes, appreciations and other 
significant learnings. Goals and objec- 
tives found in the material were adopted 
by the committees of teachers and super- 
visors working on the guide after they 
had studied thoroughly all the New 
York City elementary curriculum bul- 


science 


and_ habits; 


letins and teaching guides and had had 
a full discussion of special needs of the 
pupils of these two districts. 

The bulletin meets the insistent de- 
mand of the new teacher for “definite” 
teaching requirements and_ translates 
suggestions into major concepts and un- 
derstandings that transcend a_ barren 
listing of facts for their own sake. Be- 
cause of this, teachers may find the bul- 
letin helpful in defining those concepts 
which should be the major outcomes of 
a sound learning program. 

It is regrettable that subject matter 
presented in the format found in the 
bulletin seems to become an end in it- 
self, an idea to which workers on the 
guide would probably not subscribe. It 
is interesting to speculate on what might 
happen to teaching—and, therefore, to 
children—in these districts if the sug- 
gested material had been developed in 
relation to behavioral goals. 
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an adult challenge to use his capacities. 


LEARNING 


tion in such a way that students can identify 


themselves personally with them, and poses the 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 


A provocative approach to freshman orientation, 
undergraduate learning, stressing what the stu- 
dents’ experiences can mean in terms of growth 


out some of the goals and expectations of educa- 


question: Education for what? 
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BUSWELL BROWNELL SAUBLE 


This program for grades 3-8 is notable for strong emphasis on 
pupil-understanding, and for its unusual teachability. Teachers’ 
manuals include textbook page reproductions with answers to 


exercises and suggestions for teaching every lesson. 


Many batteries of tests supply excellent facilities for diagnosis 
and remedial instruction. Textbooks, manuals, and workbooks 
all give maximum help in presenting arithmetic most effectively. 


Richly illustrated in color. 


Ask for circular 647 describing the new GINN ARITHME-STICK, 


an amazing multipurpose manipulative device. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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Curriculum Regearch 


Column Editor: Alexander Frazier 
Contributor: Robert W. Ridgway 


A Language Project with 
Retarded Children 


THE “Curriculum Research” col- 
umn for this month describes an 
ample of close cooperation among staff 
members from three institutions. The 
staff members of the Parsons State Hos- 
pital and Training Center, Parsons, Kan- 
sas, became concerned about language 
deficiences among the mentally retarded 
children with whom they worked. In- 
formal discussions with people from the 
University of Kansas and from the Men- 
ninger Foundation resulted in the for- 
mulation of a research proposal. The 
University of Kansas Bureau of Child 
Research was then selected as the organ- 
ization best equipped to administer this 
type of longitudinal project. 

A consulting staff, composed of mem- 
bers of the three institutions and rep- 
resenting the fields of pediatrics, neu- 
rology, psychology, psychiatry, educa- 
tion, speech therapy and music therapy 
assisted in formulating hypotheses and 
designing the proposal. 

Early in 1958 the National Institute 
of Mental Health granted to the Uni- 
versity of Kansas a sum of money to 
finance a three-year project at the Par- 
sons Center. R. L. Schiefelbusch, di- 
rector of the University of Kansas Bu- 
reau of Child Research, and Howard V. 
Bair, superintendent of the Parsons Cen- 
ter, are co-directors of the project. Sey- 
mour Rosenberg is acting as field di- 
rector. 


@€X- 
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Objectives 

The project is concerned with the 
problems of developing an appropriate 
language program for a selected group 
of institutionalized mentally retarded 
and mentally defective children. Spe- 
cific objectives include: 

1. Formulating a set of hypotheses 
relative to language as a feature of so- 
cial adequacy 

2. Describing and diagnosing the 
neurological, psychological and_psychi- 
atric factors operating within the Par- 
sons children which seem to bear upon 
their inadequacies in language and com- 
munication 

3. Developing and standardizing a 
battery of language and communica- 
tions tests for determining the language 
status of retarded children 

4. Developing _ specific 
techniques for improving language be- 
havior which can be used with children 
in various diagnostic classifications 

5. Developing a team approach to the 
and motiva- 


educational 


organization of creative 
tional language experiences in an in- 
stitutional environment. 


Clinicians that mentally re- 
tarded children have great difficulty in 
the language area. There is also agree- 
ment that typical institutionalized re- 
tarded children are grossly deficient in 
language and communication skills. In 


agree 
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many cases pre-institutional home life 
and the environment of the institution 
itself are not conducive to the learning 
of good verbal patterns. The project 
here described is an attempt to study 
the language deficiences of such chil- 
dren and to develop a program which 
will contribute to improving their lan- 
guage and communication skills. 

The staff believed that it was not fea- 
sible to set up a broad attack on all of 
the objectives of the project at the out- 
set, so three of the objectives were se- 
lected for intensive emphasis. 

The first of these objectives to be 
attacked involved neurological, psycho- 
logical and psychiatric assessments of 
the children in the Center. Attempts 
are being made to describe in detail 
the physical, emotional and intellectual 
conditions which might influence a 
child’s ability to communicate with oth- 
er persons, 
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A second part of the project now re- 
ceiving attention is the development 
and standardization of language and 
communication scales. This is a long- 
term process and will continue for the 
duration of the project. 

The third area of emphasis concerns 
the development of a team approach 
for the organization of creative experi- 
ences for children. A unified approach 
to communications problems is being 
sought—in which activities on the play- 
ground, in the dormitory, in the lunch- 
room, in the workshop and in the class- 
room all have appropriate roles to play 
in the development of improved lan- 
guage patterns. 

One of the major barriers to progress 
toward these three objectives is the 
lack of a research history in this area. 
Several reports of language programs 
for institutionalized children have been 
published, but in general these pro- 
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grams did not make use of rigorous re- 
search methods. Appropriate controls 
were frequently lacking and many of 
the studies dealt with very small num- 
bers of children. However, these studies 
fill a valuable role in providing tenta- 
tive hypotheses and in giving some di- 
rection to the beginning stages of the 
present program. 

A second barrier is the problem of 
semantics. It seems to be difficult to 
communicate about other people's diffi- 
culties with communication, particularly 
when these other people are retarded 
children. Since much of the language 
of these children consists of inarticu- 
late noises and gestures, clinicians are 
frequently hard put to describe the 
language patterns of a retarded child in 
a meaningful way. Adding to this gen- 
eral problem is the necessity of under- 
standing the social situation in which a 
specific bit of communication occurred. 


This semantics problem is more severe 
than many staff me »mbers expected it to 
be at the outset of the project. 


Approaches 

The teachers involved in the project 
have at hand three traditional ap- 
proaches to language training. One of 
these is the use of drill to add words 
to the vocabulary of a child or to im- 
prove the production of words already 
used by the child. Another technique in- 
volves ‘surrounding the child with large 
quantities of talk—about stories, pic- 
tures, objects and the activities in which 
the child is engaged. The third method 
goes a step beyond the perfection of 
articulation and the enlargement of vo- 
cabulary and emphasizes the social as- 
pects of language. Attention is given 
to the training of listening as well as 
speaking. These approaches have been 
normal children and have 


used with 
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been adapted for use with retarded 
children. 

These traditional approaches, how- 
ever, have not been particularly effec- 
tive with the children in the Center. 
The research staff is therefore striving 
to identify situations which increase the 
probability of getting language from the 
children. Teachers are treating various 
groups of children in different ways— 
always attempting to elicit language 
from them. An attempt is made to dis- 
cover which techniques seem most prom- 
ising for children with a particular kind 
of deficiency. These techniques will then 
be subjected to further testing. 

It was found that teachers frequently 
cannot describe teaching situations ac- 
curately because they have become too 
involved with the problems of manag- 
ing children and activities in a way that 
will provide optimum language experi- 
ence. The staff felt that there was an 
obvious need for trained observers— 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and educa- 
tors—to watch for situations which influ- 
enced attempts at communication either 
positively or negatively. 

These observers at present are at- 
tempting to generalize about the things 
they see. Implications will be sought 
and suggestions made for modifying the 
experimental program. In a short time 
the observers will become much more 
specific. Scales and check sheets will 
be produced for use in arriving at de- 
tailed analyses of language experiences 
and of the interpersonal relations  in- 
volved in these experiences. 

When children become more able to 
use language a second aspect of the 
communication problem will be attacked 
—that of making their language cultur- 
ally acceptable. This will involve selec- 
tive acceptance by the teacher of those 
language patterns which are intelligible 
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to the general public. For example, in 
the initial stages of the program a 
teacher will reward almost any kind of 
vocalization, but in the later stages she 
will attempt to guide children’s vocal 
efforts into recognizable speech. This 
guidance and selective acceptance must 
be geared to a child’s progress rather 
than to a set schedule. 

When the teacher and the clinicians 
can agree upon areas of selectivity, 
other people who work with the child 
will attempt to be consistent in their 
own acceptance of speech sounds. Close 
cooperation among all those who work 
with a child will be needed. 

When and if such consistency can be 
managed, every adult who deals with a 
certain child would play an important 
role in his total language program. 
There would be no more compartment- 
alization of effort, with the classroom 
teacher working on one aspect of lan- 
guage development, the speech thera- 
pist another, and perhaps the dormi- 
tory personnel and the recreation people 
not feeling any concern for the problem. 

To summarize: the project requires 
skills only found in trained personnel 
from several disciplines; these people 
are finding it difficult to communicate 
with each other about children’s lan- 
guage problems; the staff at present is 
attacking only general problems while 
gathering the information needed in or- 
der to become more specific; and finally 
every person involved recognizes the 
need to accept more modest goals and 
the necessity of moving more slowly 
than was planned in the beginning. Prog- 
ress is being made, but in an area so 
new and so complex, advancement is 
slow and comes only after much work. 

—Rosert W. Rivcway, director of ele- 
mentary education, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence. 
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Cigniticant Books 


DURING the past few months a 
number of interesting paperbacks, book- 
lets and pamphlets have been collecting 
on the desk of the column editor. This 
month’s reviews are devoted to several 
of these. 


Growing From Infancy to Adulthood. 
By E. D. Britton and J. M. Britton. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1958. 118 p. 

This paperback, the seventh and lat- 
est in the series, “Current Problems in 
Education,” is a booklet which parents 
and teachers will enjoy. Readable and 
charmingly illustrated, the book sum- 
marizes the characteristics of children 
and youth in the areas of physical, emo- 
tional, social, mental, and moral develop- 
ment—areas typically found in a text- 
book of child and adolescent psychology. 
Appendices which refer to texts, films, 
research studies and general books pro- 
vide direction for further study. For 
teachers and parents it will provide a 
handy summary. It should also be tried 
out on teen-agers. 

Most texts in child 
psychology seek to strike a balance be- 
tween readable, readily recognizable 
material about the subject and at the 
same time present more difficult ma- 
terial derived, let us say, from advanced 
research. “Growing From Infancy to 
Adulthood” might well serve the first 
function in a college or adult education 
class. Relieved of the necessity of pre- 
senting the more popular and easily un- 
derstood aspects of the subject, a text- 


and adolescent 
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book writer or teacher could concen- 
trate his efforts upon the more difficult 
and subtle aspects of human growth and 
development. 

One shortcoming of the booklet, a 
shortcoming perhaps related to its brev- 
ity, lies in the lack of discussion or 
speculation about causes of “typical” be- 
havior. Until the public starts to per- 
ceive the relationship between the be- 
havior of children and adolescents and 
complex forces in our society acting 
upon the individual, then there will be 
a perpetuation of such statements as, 
“Boys will be boys”; “That's just typical 
adolescent behavior”; and “It’s typical 
and therefore it must be all right.” 

As a readable summary of character- 
istics of growing up, however, this book- 
let is recommended. 


The High School Principal and Staff 
Work Together. By E. L. Prestwood. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1957. 96 p. 

Because essentially schools are people, 
their human relationships assume an im- 
portance and a complexity greater than 
in most human enterprises. This fact is 
often taken for granted until leaders are 
jolted by the disintegration of staff 
morale or the breakdown of rapport be- 
tween teacher and administrator. 

This booklet, one of the Teachers Col- 
lege Secondary School Administration 
Series, draws upon the work of Rogers, 
Jersild, Corey and Overstreet, among 
others, in establishing a framework for 
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AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION: Materials and Methods 


By James W. Brown, RicuHarp B. Lewis, and Frep F. HARcLeroap, all 
at San Jose State College. Ready in March 

This text on Audio-Visual methods provides concre‘e practical information on the 
use of instructional materials to plan and carry out learning activities. Examples of 
utilization have been drawn from kindergarten through college from all subject fields. 
It is the first audio-visual text to use an inventive and stimulating format with profuse 
illustrations to correlate the text. Emphasis throughout is on the principle that learn- 
ing is most effective when materials are integrated with instruction. 


DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION 


By Carter V. Goop, University of Cincinnati. Second Edition. 704 
pages, $9.75 

Revised, expanded, and updated, this is the only comprehensive dictionary of profes- 
sional terms in education for educational workers and teachers. It is designed to 
clarify the concepts and terminology employed in educational writing, speaking, and 


teaching. 


GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM 


By GeraLp Kowitz, University of the State of New York; and Norma G. 
Kowitz, formerly Michigan State University. Ready in February 

The dual purpose of this outstanding new text is to cast the principles of guidance 
into a framework of use to the elementary school teacher; and to suggest procedures 
and practices helpful to both teacher and pupil in the daily classroom operation. It 
presents a unique picture of the elementary school in operation, covering the wide 
range of problems. It should be invaluable to trained guidance workers with little 


or no contact with elementary schools. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES: Organization and Administration 


Edited by Emery Stoops, University of Southern California. 312 pages, 
$5.75 (text edition available) 

This graduate-level text discusses the basic principles and techniques for successfully 
organizing and administering pupil guidance. It sets forth a workable plan by which 
each certificated person can share in planning effective guidance services for the 
better adjustment of all pupils. It is the work of nine practical school supervisors 
and consultants—a work applicable to both large and small school districts. Well- 
planned projects are included at the end of each chapter. 


¢ ¢ e¢ SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL © © ® 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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improving staff relations. The first part 
of the book describes the factors in- 
fluencing staff relationships; the need to 
understand how we appear to others, 
how others regard themselves, how peo- 
ple assume various roles in an organiza- 
tion and what constitute favorable con- 
ditions for good staff relations. The sec- 
ond part concerns itself with more prac- 
tical matters of ways of working with 
individuals and with school groups. 
This booklet will be of great interest 
to those already familiar with the re- 
search in such areas as role analysis, 
understanding of self and others, human 
and cooperative 
search. This booklet should be priority 
reading for those unfamiliar with these 
topics, inasmuch as the underlying ideas 
which the author has brought over into 
the field of administration seem to hold 


relations action re- 


great promise for being effective in im- 
proving staff relations. 


Missoula County High School, Mon- 
tana; A Study of Ineffective Leader- 
ship. By the National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education. Washington, 
D. C.: the Commission, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1958. 31 p. 

This case study should be examined 
carefully by educators and lay people 
contemplating introducing a merit factor 
into the salary schedule of a school. The 
pamphlet describes the compounding of 
errors of judgment, the violation of pro- 
fessional ethics, and the over-all lack of 
leadership in Missoula creating a situa- 
tion which ultimately resulted in the 
arrival upon the scene of a committee 
of the N.E.A.’s National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education. The issues underlying this 
case go far deeper than that of teacher 
merit and for this reason this case study 
will be of general interest to adminis- 
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skills. 
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THE ALICE AND JERRY READING PROGRAM 
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Specially planned lessons geared to meeting individual differences in 
. . Gradual introduction of new words and clear-cut 
lessons on word meanings and word usage. 
trations that add zest to reading. . . . Complete Teacher’s Guidebooks 
with marginal and paragraph headings to help trace and locate reading 


.. Rich full-color illus- 








Correlated for use 
Workbooks and numerous teaching aids for 
each grade to develop and extend basic read- 
ing skills. 
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Evanston, Ill. 
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NEW TEXTBOOKS 


Evaluating Pupil Growth 


J. Stanley Ahmann and Marvin D. 
Glock—both Cornell University 


Just published! Organized around the 
theme that evaluation is based on pertinent 
educational objectives, this new book is di- 
rected towards evaluating pupil knowledges, 
understandings, skills, appreciations, atti- 
tudes and interests. Highly practical, it 
views measurement and evaluation from the 
point of the classroom teacher and empha- 
sizes the methodology of measurement as 
well as basic principles. 576 pp. 


Developing 
Language Skills in 
the Elementary School 


Walter T. Petty, 
Sacramento State College 
Harry A. Greene, 
State University of lowa 


Ready in February. The results of cur- 
rent educational research in the language 
arts area are presented in this new college 
text in meaningful form. Comprehensive 
coverage is given to language activities, 
methods, spelling, and listening. Through- 
out the book, specific suggestions on proven 
methods, teaching techniques, and instruc- 
tional aids are evaluated in the light of the 
best available research evidence. 512 pp. 


Learning and 
Teaching Arithmetic 


J. Houston Banks, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Published this month. This new text- 
book combines professionalized arithmetic 
content for teachers with best arithmetic 
teaching methods. Alternate chapters first 
develop arithmetic concepts for the teacher 
at an appropriate level of maturity and 
abstraction and secondly treat the same 
concepts from the standpoint of problems 
encountered in teaching elementary stu- 
dents. 416 pp. 


ALLYN & BACON College Division 
150 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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trators, laymen on boards of education. 
as well as teachers concerned with pro- 
fessional rights and responsibilities. 

Because there is an abundance of ex- 
amples in the literature of successful 
practices concerning merit, it is refresh- 
ing to find a case study that represents 
the other side. Much can be learned 
from both. Another value that derives 
from reading this case study is an un- 
derstanding of how the Defense Com- 
mission goes about its work, once it has 
been called into a situation. This case 
study is well worth reading. 


Foreign Language Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools. By Elizabeth E. 
Thompson and Arthur E. Hama- 
lainen. Washington, D.C.: Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, a department of the National 
Education Association, 1958. 46 p. 
This pamphlet is an important re- 

source for those educators and laymen 

at grips with the issues surrounding the 
introduction of foreign languages in 
elementary school programs. Rather than 
resolving controversial issues, the pamph- 
let concentrates upon criteria to use for 
determining the advisability of starting 
foreign language programs for elemen- 
tary schools and of their continuation. 

It also deals with teacher preparation, 

good teaching methods and school or- 

ganization for foreign language pro- 
grams. 


How to Evaluate Teachers and Teach- 
ing. By Lester S. Vander Werf. New 
York: Rhinehart and Co., 1958. 58 p. 
The chief value of this pamphlet, 

one of the Rinehart Education Pam- 

phlet series, is that it draws together 
ideas and practices in teacher evalua- 
tion into a type of compendium. The 
pamphlet is replete with checklists, ques- 
tionnaires, forms, and other evaluating 
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The fairly extensive bibliogra- 
phy is keyed into the text, thus facili- 
tating further reading. 


devices. 


The teacher evaluation programs of 
two school systems are described and 

brief chapter deals with supervisory 
practices in business. The weakest sec- 
tion of the pamphlet is the six-page 
chapter entitled, “Toward a Philosophy 
of Evaluation.” This is found, strange to 
say, at the end of the pamphlet and 
seems to bear little relationship to the 
material presented earlier. This provides 
a clue to the chief weakness of the 
pamphlet as a whole. Although the col- 
lection of practices may be of general 
interest, there is a disturbing lash of 
basic rationale or underlying philoso- 
phy of teacher evaluation that other- 
wise might guide the reader in select- 
ing one practice over another. 


Curriculum and the Elementary 
School Plant. By Helen Heffernan 
and Charles Bursch. Washington, 


Educators from Other Lands 
(Continued from page 214) 


and factual books concerning the coun- 
tries of Asia in Western languages. This 
again may be traced to the language 
barrier which has tended to curtail re- 
It is doubtful if the West and 
can 


search. 
Asia each other 
until the implements of communication 


ever understand 
have been acquired. There can be no 
effective solution to the problem of com- 
Asians until the West 
necessity for 


munication with 

the 

them half-way linguistically. 
Considering the gravity of the prob- 


recognizes meeting 


lems involved, the preparation and 
training of specialists on Asia would 
seem to be imperative. This must 


be a matter of equal priority along with 


science in American education. Survival 
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D.C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, a depart- 
ment of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1958. 71 p. 

The pictures of new buildings, class- 
rooms and facilities alone would make 
this pamphlet worth examining. The 
most important central idea that runs 
throughout the text in unequivocal fash- 
ion, is that schools should be designed 
and built around educational objectives 
rather than to have educational objec- 
tives fitted into whatever school facili- 
ties have been built. 

Readable, attractively written, this is 
the type of pamphlet that should be 
purchased quantity for members of 
boards of education. For persons inter- 
ested in a brief presentation of the re- 
lationship of elementary curriculum to 
school plant this is well worth reading. 

—Reviewed Ly Howarp B. Leavitt, 
associate professor, 
Boston, 


Boston University, 
Massachusetts. 


in this nuclear-missile age may be staked 
on science, but the building of peace 
calls for knowledge, insight and abilities 
to understand many other Asian and 
African countries’ problems through lan- 
guages. 

After this intensified training in Asian 
language and its affairs, Americans will 
become not only able linguists, but also 
worthy representatives of the United 
States, who can effectively interpret to 
foreign cultures, not by word alone, but, 
more important, by communicating the 
true meaning of democracy 
United 
States for good will among the nations 
of the world. 


American 
and the sincere desire of the 


—Kyunc Cuo Cuunc, Korean scholar 
and author, now a faculty member of 


the U. S. Army Language School, 
Presidio of Monterey, California. 
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How Good 
(Continued from page 205) 

working with teachers on the improve- 
ment of classroom programs, and teach- 
ers are increasingly being involved in 
developing policy and program. Super- 
intendents are clearer about their re- 
sponsibilities to boards of education, and 
boards of education are clarifying their 
roles as the formulators of policy and 
are leaving the execution of this policy 
to their trusted superintendents. This 
latter move has been materially aided 
by the rapid development at state and 
national levels of the National School 
Boards Association. 

Schools are learning to live more com- 
fortably with their communities, and ad- 
ministrators are learning to provide the 
community with a kind of leadership 
which will help the people to gain a 
clear insight into the appropriate direc- 
tions for educational endeavor. 

These, then, represent the conditions 
necessary for educational progress. 
While it must be frankly admitted that 
many of the above advances remain, to 
be widely adopted, the growing edge 
of practice clearly indicates that much 
has already been done. If the studies of 

“educational lag” may be believed— 
that it takes from 50 to 75 years for a 
pregnant idea or theory to be generally 
accepted in practice—the next 25 years 
should represent giant strides forward in 
the improvement in our schools. 

As one reviews the impressive evi- 
dence of promising movements in the 
total field of education, one cannot help 
but be proud of the progress made. 
But this feeling will be dwarfed by the 
greater pride in achievement if we can 
adapt all of these promising movements 
to the practical level. Only then will we 
be able to answer the question, “How 
good are our schools?” 
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How We Work 


(Continued from page 227) 

units the group has studied and make 
a short joint appraisal of them. Sugges- 
tions are listed and are weighed for 
values against cooperatively developed 
criteria. Teachers who work with the 
group in other related areas are often 
called in for consultation. Throughout 
the development of the unit there are 
many choice-making and evaluating ex- 
periences. Every area in the curriculum 
offers some opportunity for choice- 
making. Dances, parties, assemblies and, 
in the secondary grades, money-making 
experiences are considered a part of the 
school’s curriculum and are given time 
in the program. 

One of the beliefs which run through 
the life of the school is that work is dig- 
nified and respectable. Responsibilities 
in the classrooms begin in the kinder- 
garten and continue through the school. 
Students are able as they mature to ac- 
cept with increasing understanding and 
good grace the hard or monotonous 
phases which are involved in any large 
project. These phases are accepted, not 
because the difficulty and monotony in 
and of themselves build character, but 
because the long-range objective is 
desirable and the hard work is a neces- 
sary stage. 

One of the practical problems of 
value-oriented program is continuous 
and unavoidable—the fact referred to 
above that values occur in clusters. 
Teachers must constantly examine their 
handling of situations to see that some 
important values are not being sacrificed 
in their eagerness to develop others. 
We continuously evaluate our program 
by observing the process of valuing 
which our students develop in their at- 
tempts to solve the problems of their 
daily living. 
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The 1959 World Book Encyclopedia 
Records History as it Happens 


As up to date as the 49th state— 
As advanced as a trip to the moon 


World Book Encyclopedia is more than an 
authoritative collection of facts. The 1959 
achievement includes guideposts for the 
future, authentic current information, and a 
rich background of past events. 

The new, comprehensive article on Alaska, 
critically reviewed by former Governor 
Gruening, is interestingly illustrated with 
color pictures and maps. Lester Pearson, Ca- 
nadian statesman and Nobel Prize winner, 
wrote the expanded article on the United 
Nations. The completely new article on Space 
Travel was reviewed by Wernher von Braun, 
one of the foremost authorities on the subject. 
There are also new articles on conservation, 
weather, rice, and other important subjects. 

Interesting, advanced, informative, the 
1959 World Book Encyclopedia continues its 
leadership in America’s schools, homes, and 
libraries. 








FREE! Send for the new, colorful article on 
Alaska as reprinted from the 1959 World Book 
Encyclopedia. Write: World Book, Dept. 1431, 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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BOCK SELECTION DEPT. PER. 
5201 WOCDWARD AVE., 
DETROIT 2, MICH. 
sc again 


The sook of 
Popular Science 
is on target! 


Now available—a fascinating illustrated bookiet 
to help you make fullest use of The Book of Popular 
Science when teaching about lunar exploration. 


Always, The Book of Popular Science has laid great stress 
on astronomical physics and on man’s persistent dream to 
reach out, to learn about, to explore the realms beyond his 
own earth. To aid you in interpreting this vital subject, 

a copy of TO THE MOON AND BEYOND is yours with your 
new set of this unique science library. 

This illustrated booklet describes the moon itself, discusses 
the moon shoot and our plans thereafter. Always, 

TO THE MOON AND BEYOND 1s specifically keyed 

to the wealth of up-to-date material in The Book of 
Popular Science. It is the same kind of invaluable teaching 
aid that Planning and Organizing Science Programs in 

The Elementary School is t0 THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 
With man’s latest and greatest leap into 4 

the mysteries of space, The Book of 

Popular Science becomes, more than 

ever before, the indispensable 

science teaching tool. 

10 VOLUMES »* 4,294 PAGES 

4,360 ILLUSTRATIONS 

The ONLY general 

purpose science reference 

work. 


The Book of Popular Science 
Published by The Grolier Society inc. 
international Headquarters: 575 Lexington Avenue, New Vork 22, N.Y- 
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